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"APT. G EAS wasa native of Scot- 
land, and bred a furgeon; in that capa- 
city he made fome voyages to the coaft of 
Guiney, and was at length mafter of a Guiney- 
fhip, in which ftation he continued till the late 
war began—Having faved a good fum of 
money in trade, he ventured part of it on board 
a privateer, and went himfelf as captain, He 
was not three days at fea before the fhip’s 
crew mutinied; but at length, by fair fpeeches; 
were pacified; and ftill more fo by the capture: 
of a French merchant-man of: great value,. 
which followed immediately. 

This good’ fortune was foon difpelled by 
the appearance of an enemy’s frigate about 
twice his ftrength, with which, however, he 
engaged. The conteft was very warm for 
more than two hours; but another French 
hip appearing, Cap:. Glas was obliged to 
ftrike, with the lofs of more than half his 
crew, and himfelf fhot through the fhoulder:' 
He remained fome time in a French prifon in 
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the Weft-Indies, and was treated with much 
feverity, but being at laft exchanged, he em- 
barked the remainder of his fortune upon ano- 
ther adventure in the privateering way. He 
was again taken prifoner, and his whole for- 
tune at once deftroyed. 

Upon being releafed a fecond time, he was 
employed by merchants in their fervice to and 
from the Weft-Indies, and was taken prifoner 
no lefs than feven times during the laft war— 
However, he had, upon the conclufion of the 
Tate peace, amaffed about two thoufand pounds, 
and being an excellent feaman, he refolved in 
his own fhip, to go upon a difcovery. He 
found out a new harbour on the coaft of Africa, 
between the river Senegal and Cape de Verd, 
to which he fuppofed a very great trade might 
be driven. 

He returned to England, and laid his dif- 
covery before the miniftry ; and at length ob- 
tained an exclufive trade to his own harbour 
for twenty years. Having prepared for his 
departure, with the afliftance of one: or two 
merchants, he left England, and arrived at 
the new-found harbour. He fent one of his 
men on fhore with propofitions of trade, but 
the natives murdered him the moment he : 
Janded. Capt. Glas found means. to inform 
the King of the country of the wrong done 
him, and the mutual advantage that might 
accrue from trading thither. 

‘Tue King feemed to be pleafed with his 
propofal, only to get him the more fecurely.in 
his power; but Glas, being on his guard, he 
tailed in effeéting his defign. The King’s next 
attempt was to poifon the_crew by provifions 

fent 
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fent as prefents to the Captain, this alfo failed 
of effeét; but Glas, for want of neceffaries, 
was obliged to go to the Canaries in an open 
boat, in order to buy fome from the Spaniards. 
In the mean time the favages felt upon his 
fhip, but they were repulfed by the crew ; 
and the fhip being obliged to quit the harbour, 
and not finding her Captain return, failed for 
England, where fhe arrived in fafety. 

In the mean time, the unfortunate Captain 
landed upon one of the Canary Iflands, and: 
prefented his petition to the Spanifh Governor, 
but who, inftead of treating him with the de-- 
fired hofpitality, threw him into prifon as a- 
Spy, and there kept him for. fome months, 
without pen, ink, or paper. 

He at length bethought himfelf of writing. 
with a piece of charcoal: on a-buifcuit, to a: 
Captain of an Englifh.man of war, then in: 
the harbour, who, though with much difh- 
culty, and after being previoufly fent to prifon 
himfelf, at length effected the Captain’s re- 
Jeafe. Here he continued for fome time, till 
his wife and daughter (a beautiful girl of e- 
Jeven years old) came to him from home, and 
from the Canaries they all joyfully embarked: 
for England, on board the Sandwich, Capt. 
Cochran, commander. 

Tue fhip failed from London about the. 
month of June, or July, 1765, laden with 
bale-goods, hard-ware, hats, &c. for Santa 
Cruz; at which place they arrived, difcharged: 
their cargo, and thence failed to Orataira, one 
of the Canary Iflands, and took in a cargo of. 
Madeira wine, raw and manufa@ured filk,, 
cochineal, and a large quantity of Spanith. ~ 
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milled dollars, fome ingots of gold, fome 
jewels, and a fmall quantity of gold-duft ; and 
about the month of November, failed from 
Orataira for London, and had then on board 
John Cochran, Captain; Charles Pinchent, 
Mate; Peter M‘Kinlie, Boatfwain; George 
Gidley, Cook; Richard St. Quintin, Andrees 
Zekerman, and James Pinchent, (brother to 
the mate) Mariners; and Benjamin Gallipfey, 


the cabin boy; and they took on board, as paf- 


fengers, Capt. Glafs, his wife and daughter, 


with a fervant boy belonging to them. 


Brrore the thip Jeft the Canaries, Gidley, 
St. Quintin, Zekerman, and M‘Kinlie, en- 
tered into a confpiracy to murder all the other 
perfons on board, and to poflefs themfelves of 
the treafure. Accordingly, on Sunday, No- 
vember 30, at eleven at night, the four affaf- 
fins being ftationed on the night-watch, and, 
the Captain coming to fee every thing proper- 
ty fertled, on his return to his cabin, M'Kin- 
lie feized, him, and held him faft, till Gidley 
killed him with an iron bar, and then threw 
him overboard. 

- Tux noile occafioned by this murder, and 
the Captain’s groans having alarmed the Pin- 
chents, and Capt. Glas, they rofe from their 
beds, and immediately came on deck ; and the 
Pinchents being foremoft, they were attacked 
by the villains, knocked down, and thrown 
overboard; Capt. Glas inftantly returned to 
the cabin for his fword, and his retreat being 
obferved by M‘Kinlie, who judged of his in- 
tent, fecreted himfelf at the foot of the fteps 
in the dark ; and as he was afcending the fteps 
to get upon the deck, M‘Kinlie feized him in 

his 
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his arms, and held him faft, and called out to 
his affociates to affift him, who immediately 
rufhed upon Mr. Glas, and with much diffi- 
culty wrefted his fword out of his hand, in 
which fcuffle Zekerman received a flight wound 
in hisarm; and. in ftabbing Mr. Glas, M‘Kin- 
lie received a wound thro’ hisleft arm. When 
they hadthus murdered Mr. Glas, they threw 
him. overboard. This foon brought Mrs. 
Glas and her child on deck ; and fhe: having 
feen what the villains had perpetrated, implor- 
ed for mercy; but Zekerman and M‘Kinlie 
came up to her, and fhe and her daughter be- 
ing locked in one another’s arms, they threw 
them both into the fea. 

HaviwG thus difpatched all the perfons on 
board, except the.two boys, and being then 
in the Britifh Channel, on their. courfe to: Lon- 
don, they immediately put the fhip about, and 
fteered for the coaft of Ireland; and on Tuef- 
_day, December 3, about two in the afternoon, 

they arrived within-ten leagues of the harbour 
of Waterford and Rofs, and then determined 
to fink the fhip ; and, in order to fecure them- 
felves and the treafure, they hoifted out their 
cock-boat, and loaded her with bags of dollars, 
_ to the quantity of about two tons, and then, . 
_ knocking. out the ballaft port, quitted the hip, 
and got into the boat, and left the two boys in 
the finking veffel to. perith. 

Owner of the boys having entreated to be 
taken on board, but refufed, leaped into the 
fea, and by {wimming laid hold of the gun- . 
nel of the boat, when one of the fellows gave 
hima ftroke, and knocked him off, and he was 
immediately drowned. 
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Soon after they quitted the fhip, fhe filled 
with water and overfet, and they faw the 
other boy wafhed overboard. 

The boat having reached the harbour’s 
mouth, about fix in the evening, they rowed 
her about three miles up the river, and being 
afraid to proceed further with fuch a quantity 
of treafure, they landed within two miles of 
the fort of Duncannon; and having left out as 


much as they apprehended they could carry, 


they buried on the ftrand the reft of the dol- 
Jars, amounting to 250 bags; they then pro- 
ceeded up the river with the remainder, the 
ingots of gold, jewels, and gold daft, and 
landed at a place called Fifherftown, within 
four miles of Rofs, and refrefhed themfelves 
at an alehoufe, where a bag of 1200 dollars 
was ftolen from them. 

On Wednefday, December 4, they pro- 
ceeded to Rofs, and put up at an alehoufe, and 
there exchanged 1200 dollars for their amount 
in current gold, and bought three cafes of pif- 
tols, hired fix horfes, and two guides, and on 
Thurfday the 5th fet out for Dublin, where 
they arrived on the 6th, and ftopped at the 
Black-Bull inn, in Thomas-flreet. 

Havin lavifhed a confiderable fum in Rofs, 
and an account having arrived there, that a 
- veflel was driven on the coaft, richly laden, 
without a living foul on board, it caufed a fuf- 
picion, that thofe perfons had deftroyed and 
plundered the fhip; upon which the Colle€tor 
jent two gentlemen exprefs to the chief ma- 
giftrate of Rofs, then in Dublin, to inform 
him of their fufpicions, with intent that A 
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faid perfons fhould be taken, and required to 
give an account of themfelves. 

‘Tuose gentlemen arrived ón the 8th, and 
having informed the faid magiftrate of their: 
errand, he, with proper affiftance, apprehend- 
ed St. Quintin and Zekerman, who being ex- 
amined feparately, each confefled the murders, 
and other matters before related, and alfo, 
that fince they arrived in Dublin, Gidley and. 
M‘Kinlie had fold to a goldfmith, dollars to: 
the amount of 3001. by which means M‘Kin- 
lie was apprehended, and intelligence got, that: 
Gidley had fet out in a poft-chaife for Cork,. 
in order to take fhipping for England. 

Havinc received an account of the dollars 
that were hid, the magiftrate of Rofs difpatch- 
ed back the two Gentlemen, with direétions: 
to the Colleétor of Rofs, and the command- 
ing officer of the fort of Duncannon, to make 
fearch for the bags of dollars: In returning, - 
they apprehended Gidley in his way to Cork). 
and had him committed to Carlow goal, where 
they found upon him 53 guineas, a moidore, - 
and fome filver. _ 

On the 13th they found’ 250 bags of do!- 
lars fealed up, and brought them to Rofs un-- 
der a guard, and lodged. them in the cuftom- 
houfe. 

Tuere were found in the poffeffion of: 
M‘Kinlie, Zekerman, and St. Quintin, fome 
toys, a few guineas, an ingot of gold, and a 
{mall parcel of gold duft. 

On Saturday, March 1, the four aflaflins 
were tried and found guilty ; and on Monday: 
the 3d, they were executed at Stephen’s- 
green: Their bodies were brought back to» 

New- 
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Newgate, and, on the Wednefday following, 
they were hung in chains, two of them near 
Macarrell’s-wharf, on the South-wall; and 
the other two about the middle of the Piles, 
below the Pidgeon-houfe. The bodies of 
Peter M‘Kinlie and George Gidley, the two 
that were hung in chains on the South-wall, 
being found difagreeable to the Citizens of 
Dublin, who walked there for amufement or 
health, were removed to Dalkey ifland, 
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¡INTRODUCTION. 


HERE is no reafon to doubt that the an- 
cients had fome knowledge of the Madeira, 

“~~ Canary, and Cape de Verd Iflands, with 
the adjacent coaft of Africa; but their accounts of 
thefe places are fo indiftinét and confufed, that one 
is ata lofs to know which of them they defcribe ; 
yet the nature and fituation of them being known, 
¿he muft be convinced that they were acquainted 
with them all, but confounded them together un- 
der the common name of the Fortunate Iflands. ' 
The iflands Madeira and Porto Santo feem to an- 
fwer to the defcription of the Fortunate Iflands in 
-Plutarch’s Life of Sertorius, which is as follows: 
-* When Sertorius was at the mouth of the river 
© Beetis, in Spain, he met with feamen newly ar- 
“€ rived from two iflands inthe Atlantic, which are 
_ © divided from one another only by a narrow chan- 
nel, and are diftant from the coaft of Africa * 
“¢ ten thoufand furlongs: thefe are called the For- 
$6 tunate Iflands, where the rain falls feldom, and 
‘¢ then in moderate fhowers; but, for the molt 
<< part, they have gentle breezes, bringing along 
** with them foft dews, which render-the foil not 
“* only fatand fit to be ploughed and planted, but 
“ fo abundantly fruitful, that it produces of itsown 
$ accord plants and fruits for plenty and delicacy 
“6 fufficient to feed and delight the inhabitants, 
- who may here enjoy all things without trouble 
$6 or labour. The feafons of the year are tem- 
«6 perate, and the alteration from quarter to quar- 
$6 ter fo moderate, that the air for the moft part is 
© ferene and refrefhing, and the weather general- 


_ * T fuppofe he means from the Streights of Gibraltar. A 
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“€ ly fair and pleafant. ‘The rough north and eaf- 
*¢ teriy winds, which blow towards thefe iflands 
:*£ from the coafts of Europe and Africa, are divid- 
-** ed and diffipated by reafon of the vaft-diitance, 
and utterly lote their force long before they reach 


‘€¢ thofe parts. The foft weítern and foutherly _ 


*¢ winds which breathe upon them, do fometimes 
*¢ produce -gentle fprinkling fhowers; bu: for the 
**£ moft part they impregnate the earth only with 
-€* the fruitful dews and the nourifhing .moifture of 
““ the air, which they:bring along with them from 
the fea; fo that it is believed, even ‘among the 
‘© barbarous people themfelves, that thisiis the feat 
“** of the -bleffed, and that thefe are the Lyfian 
-“* Fields highly celebrated by Homer.”’ 

Tr is evident, from the abeve-defcription, that 


thofe iflands lay to the fouth-weft of Hercules’s - 


Pillars, or Streights of “Gibraltar; for he fays, 
“ the rough northerly and -eatterly winds which 
‘© blow from the coafts of Europe and Africa towards 
‘ thofe iflands 5” -confequently they could not be 
any of the Azores or Weflern [flands, the fouther- 
smoit of which does not he farther fouth than the 
Streights of Gibraltar. Nor could they be any of 
the Canary Hands, becaufe from any one of them 
three or four of the others may be perceived, ex- 


-cepting the two iflands Lancerota and Fuertaventu- 


ya, which are more diftant from the reft, lying’ 
near the coaft of Africa. But they bear no refem- 
blance to Plutarch’s iflands, becaufe no trees grow 
in them, for the north-eaft wind blows upon them 


calmoft conftantly, and with fuch vehemence as to” 


prevent the growth of almolt ali kind of trees, ex-' 
cept the fig tree, and fome low fhrubs that happen 
to be theitered by a wall or rock: befides, Lance-' 
rota and Fuertaventura are deltitute of good water, 


What the natives drink, is rain water, preferved in — 


cifterns; lo that they do not anfwer the defcription 
of 


| 
| 
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of the Fortunate Iflands, or Elyfian Fields, fo high- 
ly celebrated by Homer. 

Tue ifland Nivaria, and the others of King Ju- 
ba, mentioned by Pliny, are doubtlefs Tenerife and 
the other Canary Iflands; for, as he obferves of 
Nivaria, the top of the ifland Tenerife is generally 
covered with fnow. | 

Bur the iflands Pluviala and Capraria * of Sta- 
tius Sebofus feem to be fome of the Cape de Verd 
Iflands; sa his Planaria on the continent oppofite 
to them, the coaft of Africa between Cape Blanco 
and Cape Verd; which is indeed, as he reprefents 
it, extremely level, and full of great trees. 

-' Provemy’s defcription of the Fortunate Iflands 
is fo confufed, that it is impoffible to guefs what 
iflands he means when he mentions them; for their 
latitudes anfwer neither to that of the Canary, 
Madeira, Azores, nor Cape de Verd Iflands. 

_ Upon the decline of the Roman empire, the 
Goths and Vandals invaded the coafts of Mauritahia 
with their fleets. At that time, it may be fuppof- 
ed, that fome private fhips of war, or merchant- 
men, ‘of thofe nations, went, in queft of gain or 
plunder, as far as the Canary Hlands, the account 
of whofe expeditions is now buried in oblivion. 

AFTER the Arabs had conquered the northern 
parts of Africa and fettled themfelves in Spain, they 
were obliged to maintain fleets, in order to cope 
with thofe of the northern nations, who often came 
and ravaged the coafts of Spain and Barbary. When 
they had fuch large navies, they could not be ig- 


- * It is probable that thefe iflands are St. lago and 
Mayo, two of the Cape de Verds: thofe who named the 
firft Pluviala, had been there in the time of the heavy 
periodical rains, which fall in places fituated between the 
tropics ; and not being acquainted with that phenome- 
non, called theifland Pluviala. 
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norant of the art of navigation, nor of the fitua- 
tion of their own coalts of Fez, Morocco, and Suz, 
with the Madeira and Canary Iflands fronting 
them. 

THAT the Arabs knew Madeira and Porta Santo, 
is plain from what the Nubian Geographer. fays in 
the Firft Part of his Third Climate, where he men- 
tions twoiflands, one of which he calls Sciarraham, 
and the other Sciaram, fronting the port of Azafh in 
Barbary. 

In the Firft Part of his Second Climate he only 
mentions two iflands in the Atlantic, called Masfa- 
han and Lacos, which may be fuppofed to be Lan- 
cerota and Fuertaventura ; for he fays they are of 
the number of the fix defcribed by Ptolemy. One 
of thofe two iflands (if not both) viz. Fuertaven- 
tura, may be difcerned from the continent of Afri-: 
Ca, In clear weather. 

Any one who reads with attention the Firft Part 
of the Nubian Geographer’s Third Climate, will 
be ftrongly inclined to believe that the Arabs had 
even fome knowledge of America, or the Welt In-. 


diaiflands *. If fo, it muft have been received by _ 


the return of fome fhips to Spain or Africa from 
thofe parts of the world, where they might have 


-* "The Nubian Geographer, {peaking of the Atlantic 
Ocean, fays, “* In this fea is alfo the ifland: Saale, in 
< which is found a kind of men like women, having 
<“ their eye-tooth fticking out, their eyes like lightning, 
« their breath like the fmoak of burning wood, and 
“ fpeaking an unintelligible language; they fight fea- 
“ beafts, and the men are ‘only diftinguifhed from the 
women by the organs of generation: they have no 
-« beards, and are cloathed with the leaves of trees.” 
Wow though the foregoing account feems fabulous, yet 
there is alfo in it fome appearance of truth ; for the In- 
dians of America have no beards; and to thofe who firft 
faw them imoaking tobacco, their breath would refemble 


the fmoak of burning wood. 
been 


| 
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been driven by ftorms; even, as fome fay, Colum- 
bus got his intelligence of the new world *. For 
it is impoffible but that fome Moorith or Spanith 
veflels, failing near their own coafts, muit at fun- 
_ dry times have been driven, by northerly ftorms, 
in the winter feafon, within the verge of the con- 
ftant north-eaft wind, called by us the trade-wind, 
which begins to blow not far to the fouthward of 
the Streights of Gibraltar, and aétually blows nine 
months of the year on the coafts of Morocco, 
Now if it happened that a fhip, fo driven by a ftorm 
into the north-eaft trade-wind, fhould lofe her mafts, 
fhe could not poflibly in that cafe regain the coalts 
- of Spain or Barbary, but muft be driven before the 
_ wind and feas towards the Weft-Indies, if fhe did: 
not chance to light on the Madeira or Canary, I- 

lands by the way +. 


To: 


* When: Columbus left Spain to go itr queft of 
America, he gave inftruétions to the officersof his little 
fquadron, that after failing feven hundred leagues beyond: 
the Canary Iflands and did not find Jand, they fhould 
make no way from midnight until day. How came Co-- 
lumbus not to ufe this precaution before he failed feven 
hundred leagues beyond the Canaries, or a little way {hort 
of the firft land which he difcovered? The reafon is ob- 
vious to feamen ; for thofe people well know the rifque: 
they run of lofing their lives by failing in the night on. 
unknown feas, where they might be wrecked on fome 
lands or rocks before they could fee them. If Columbus: 
had not been pretty certain of the diftance of the land, . 
he would not have ufed this precaution juít in the nick 
Of time when he ought to have done it, had he known 
where the land was. Seamen at this prefent time, in: 
going to the Wett-[ndies from Europe, ufe the fame pre=. 
caution, when they deem themfeives fo far from the land’ 
as fifty, nay fometimes an hundred leagues, although: 
the fituation of thefe parts is now fo exactly derermined, 
| -p A few years ago, a Canary bark, loaded with corn: 
B 3 and: 
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To fupport thefe conjeQures, it isto be obferv- 
ed, that Columbus, on his fecond voyage to the 
Welft-Indies, touched at the ifland of Guadalupe, 
where he found the ftern-poft of a fhip-lying on 
the Shore ; which was a certain proof that a fhip 
had been in the new world before him; for that 
piece of wood could not have been driven there from 
any place far diftant from that ifland. 

ALTHOUGH the difcovery of the north-weft 
coafts of Africa, and its iflands, is commonly af- 
cribed to the Portugueze, yet we find, upon en- 
quiry, that there is reafon to tmagine they were 
only the revivers of the Norman difcoveries. 


So early as the year 846, we find that the Nor- — 


mans with powerful ficets invaded the Spaniards and 
Moors in Spain. Being repulfed at Corunna, in 
Galicia, by the King Don Ramiro, and obliged to 
reimbark, they were attacked afterwards by his 
fleet, which took and deftroyed feventy of their 
fhips: neverthelefs, the remainder doubled Cape 
Finifterre, and arriving in the mouth of the Ta- 
gus, put the Moers of Lifbon-in a great confter- 
nation. Next year the Normans came to the eoaft 
of Spain with a great fleet, and, landing in Anda- 
luña, laid fiege to the Moorifh city of Seville, and 
ravaged the country about Cadiz and Medina Sido- 
nia, carrying away many captives and much plun- 
der: but hearing that the Moorifh King Abderra- 


and paflengess, bound from the ifland of Lancerota to 
Tenerife, met with fome difafter at fea in her paflage, 
by which the was rendered incapable of getting to any of 
the Canary Iflands, and therefore was obliged to run 
many days before the wind, until fhe came within two 
days fail of the coaft of Caraccas in South America, 
where fhe met an Englifh hip, which fupplied the furvi- 


ving paflengers with water, and directed her to the port 


of La Guaria, on that coat, 
man 
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man was coming againít them with a ftrong fieet, 
they fuddenly embarked, and failed.away with their 
booty. I mention this expedition of the Normans, 
to fhew to what a pitch they had then:arrived at, 
in the art of navigation among thefe people *. La- 
bat, in his Hiftory of the Weitern:Coafts of Afri- 
ca, informs us that the Normans traded: to the 
coafts of Africa. as far as Sierra: Leona fo early as 
the year 1364; for proof of which he refers to a 
deed of affociation between the merchants of. Di- 
eppe and Roan, dated in 1365, He fays that all: 
their fettlements in. Africa tell: 10.ruin foon: after, 
and the trade was utterly loft by the civil wars in: 
France. upon. the death of: Charles Vi, in: 1392: 
However, it is certain that‘the Normans were the 
firít in Europe who difcovered the Canary lílands,. 
as- will appear in.the courie of. the followings Hi- 
tor: 

Pra of old the Europeans were igno- 
rant of the ufe of: the load-ftone,. yet it is certain: 
that in feas where the conitant trade-wind prevails,. 
feamen may eafily make fhitt- without it,, as the 
weather is there generally ferene, and the fun and: 
ftars commonly ‘een; and: if the heavens happen: 
at any time to be overcaft, they cameafily fteer 
their courfe by obferving the direction of the waves, 
which in thofe feas rumin a regular and certain. 


* Imthofe days the Englifh knew more of navigation: 
than they did fome centuries after ;: for John Leo, in his 
account of Africa, informs us, that about the 314th 
year of. the Hegira, the Goibs ofi Spain invited them to. 
invade South Barbary,.in order to draw the Moors out 
of Spain, although at that time the Goths were Chrilti- 
ans, and the Englifh idolaters. Accordingly they be- 
fieged the town of Arzilla, firuated: on the coaft of the 
Atlantic ocean, with a great army, which they took; 
and confumed with fire and {word in-fuch:a manner that: - 
it lay defolate. for thirty years after.. 
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courfe, as well as the wind by which they are im- 
pelled. | 

AFTER failing four hundred and fifty miles to- 
wards the fouth-weft from the mouth of the 
Streights of Gibraltar, along by the coafts of Fez, 
Morocco, and Suz, on the Atlantic Ocean, ‘we ar- 
rive at the fouth weft extremity of Mount: Atlas, 
in the latitude of twenty-nine degrees twenty-five 
minutes north: then leaving that land, and failing 
into the ocean dire€tly weft, one hundred and fixty 
miles, we come to the ifland of Lancerota, the 
firft of the Canary Iflands in that courfe: the reft. 
of thefe iflands Jie all to the weft and fouth of Lan- 
cerota. The Canaries are feven in number, viz. 
Lancerota, Fuertaventura, Canaria, Tenerife, Go- 
mera, Hierro or Ferro, and Palma: they lie from 
the eaft to the weft in the fame order as they are 
here named. ‘The laft-mentioned is-about fixty- 
five leagues diftant from the firft. 

As I do not intend to give a particular defcription — 
of them in this place, I refer the reader to the fe- 
cond part of this work, in which he will find each 
ifland diftinAly defcribed; and fhall now proceed 
to the Hiftory of their, Difcovery and Conquett, 
which is almoft entirely a tranflation from a Spanifh 
Manufcript, written in the year 1632, in the ifland 
of Palma, by Juan de Abreu de Galineo, a Fran- 
cifcan Friar, a native of the province of Andalufia 
in Spain, 

Tuis manufcript lay a long time in obfcurity in 
a convent in the ifland of Palma. About three 
years ago it was fent from thence to Canaria, as a 
prefent to the Bifhop of the Iflands. I heard of 
this Manufcsipt when I was at Tenerife, and im- 
mediately wrote to a gentleman in Canaria to pro- 
cure me acopy, which he did, and fent it to me. 
Upon reading the manufcript I had the fatisfa€tion 
to find that it contained a genuine account of the 

| conqueft 
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conqueft of the iflands.and the ancient inhabitants, 
and perfectly agreediwith thofe 1 bad before often: 
received.. It was complete, and prepared for the- 
prefs; what prevented: its publication in the au- 
thor?s life-time, 1 know not: probably the author: 
had intended to carry it to Spain (as there was no. 
printing-prefs in Palma) and have publithed it there, . 
was prevented: by: death from executing his de- 
ign. 

gue candid: reader is requefted not to cenfure - 
this performance on account of the inelegance of 
the ftyle: the editor preferring faithfulnefs in tran=- 
flation, and accuracy in defeription, to the pompous - 
flow of language:.and:though he may fometimes - 
dwell on circumftances which may appear trifling - 
to many readers; yet he flatters himfelf that they - 
will be found ufeful and interefting to thofe whole - 
bufinefs or curiofity require a. more. particular: 
knowledge of thefe iflands.. 
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CHAP Ty 


In what manner: the Canary Iflands came firff to be: 
| known to the Europeans. 


| —4 H E firft account we had of the Canary- 
a Iflands being publickly known in Europe, 


after the decline of the Roman: empire, . 


| was fome time. between the years 1326: 
and. 1334, by means of a french fhip that was - 
| driven among them by a ftorm.. 

Upon this difcovery, a Spanifh nobleman, Count: 
of Claramonte, named Don Luis, fon. ot Don A- 
| Jonzo de la Cerda, furnamed the Difinherited *, . 
_ procured a grant tof thofe.iflands, . with. the title 
ob. 


* He was right heir to the crown of Caftile, but was: 
deprived of it by his uncle Sancho IV. From Donna. 
| Tfabella, daughter to this Luis de la Cerda, is delcended : 
| the noble family of Medina Celi inSpain. Martana. 
+ When this grant was made to Don Luis, it gave 
¡Such umbrage to the Englith ambafladors, who then hap- - 
pened to be at Rome, that they. immediately difpatched 
an exprefs to their cour:, to prevent this conveyance, - 
| imagining there were no other Fortunate Iflands than : 

y thole. 
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of King, from Pope Clement VI. upon condition 
that he would caufe the Gofpel to be preached 
to the natives. 0 

- Two years after this, Don Luis obtained a li- 
cence from Pedro, King of. Arragon, to equip a 
fleet fromfome of his ports, in order to take pof- 
{effion of the Canary Iflands; but though fome of 


his fhips were atually fitted out, yet the defign 


failed, firft by reafon of his being engaged in fome 
other affairs, and laftly by his death, which hap- 
pened foon after. However, it is probable that 
either part of that fquadron, or fome other fhips, 
went to the Canaries about that time, the crews of 
which were natives of Majorca, which then be- 
longed to the crown of Arragon. What became 


of thofe veffels fhall be related in its proper place. i 


Nothing was done afterwards towards perfeéting the 


difcovery, until the year 1385, when fome Bifcay- — 


ners and inhabitants of Seville joined to equip a ~ 


fleet of five fhips at Cadiz, in order to make de- 


{cents upon and plunder the Canary Iflands and the ~ 


adjacent coaft of Barbary. The command of thefe 
fhips was given to one Ferdinando Peraza, a gentle- 
man of Seville. 

Arter coafting the African fhore, they failed 
weftward, and fell in with the’ ifland now called 
Lancerota, where they landed. The natives came 
in crowds to the port to behold them: but the 
Spaniards fhooting fome arrows among them, kill- 
ed fome, wounded others, and fo frightened the 
reft that they ran away; upon which the Spaniards 
marched to the town where the natives refided, 
which they facked, and carried off a large booty of 
goat-fkins, tallow, and fheep, and one hundred 
and feventy of the inhabitants, among whom were 


thofe of Great Britain: fuch was the ignorance of thofe 
times. Heylin’s Cofmography. ; 


Guan- 
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Guanareme, King of the Ifland, and Tinguafaya, 
his wife: with thefe they returned on board their: 
fhips, and failed back to Spain; where, in thofe 
days, their plunder was reckoned to.be very valu- 
able. 
 'Tue next expedition to Lancerota was from Se- 
ville, in the year 1393. This fleet did not attempt 
to fubdue- the ifland, but. returned foon after, with 
feveral captives and a great number of goat-fkins 5. 
by which it appeared that the defign of the Spani- 
ards, in thofe expeditions, was only to enrich them- 
felves by robbery and’ plunder. Several people 
now, excited by avarice, folicited Henry MM. King. 
of Caítille, for a licence. to conquer the. Canary 
Iflands, as Henry pretended. they were his property3. 
but on what he founded this claim, 1 believe, is. 
not known. In the year 1369, the contention for. 
the crown of Caftille was ended by. the death of 
Don Pedro, who was ftabbed by his baftard-brother- 
Don Henry, who then fucceeded to the crown, 
A few years before this happened, feveral noble-. 
men, from the province of Normandy in France, | 
came to Caftille, to the affiftance of Don Henry,. 
among whom were Bertran Claquin, Conftable, | 
and Rubin de Bracamonte, Admiral of France. 
This laft had two nephews by a fitter who lived in 
Normandy, and was married to the Lord of Betan- 
cour, Granville, and other places in that country ; 
the eldeft, named John de Betancour, though at 
that time an old man, had a ftrong defire to travel, 
and do fomething worthy of his anceftors, and 
therefore determined to make a voyage to Spain to 
vifit his uncle the Admiral. With this view he 
went to Rochel, a fea-port town, where he was to 
embark for that country: while he remained there, 
he became acquainted with one Gadifer de la Sala, 
“a man of confiderable fortune. This perfon, hav- 
ing the fame paffion for feeing foreign countries, 
foon 
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foon agreed with. John de-Betancour: to go with: 
him in queit of the Fortunate Hands, much talked: 
Of at that time in Europe.. In order-to profecute- — 
their defign, they fold fome of their lands, and: — 


mortgaged others, by which they raifed money fuf- 
ficient to equip a {mall ficet, well provided with. 
fkilful mariners, pilots, and fome people as inter- 


preters, who mutt confequently have been in fome; 


of the iflands before that: time.. 
This fleet confifted of three fhips, containing 


two hundred perfons, exclufive of the feamen: a- — 


mong that number were many young genilemen of 
Normandy, feveral of whom were relations of 


John de Betancous. On the firit of May, 1400, © 


they fet fail; and proceeded on the voyage, without 


any thing of confequence happening to them, un-- 
til they arrived at the iflands. The firft they: faw: : 


was Lancerota, which name was then given to it: 


by John de Betancour, probably in honour of fome: ; 


perfon of hisacquaintance. When he landed his 
men, the natives gathered together in a:body to 
defend themfelves, imagining that thefe: ftrangers- 
were come to plunder and carry them off, as others 
had done before : but obíerving-the French to be 


well armed, and keeping together; they were afraid — 
to attack them,. but retired into the country, and-— 
left them ai liberty to encamp, ina convenient place; _ 


for the natives had nothing to oppofe them: with 
but fticks and itones, thefe being their only wea- 
pons. 

Bur finding that the French remained fome.days 


in the fame place, without following or attempting — 
to moleft them, they began to take courage, fo - 


that fome of them ventured into the camp, who 


were well treated by John de Betancour and,Gadi- : 
fer de la Sala, who allowed them to take whaiever - 


they chofe, and to come in and.go out of thecamp © 


whenever they pleafed. This good treatment re- 


moved | 
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moved all their fears; infomuch that when the 
French began to, build a. fort for their defence and: 
accommodation, the natives chearfully affifted them. 
‘in. bringing ftones, lime, &c, neceflary for the: 
work. This, fort was built.at the port.of. Rubt-- 

Conant | 
THE ready obedience and quiet behaviour of the: 
natives gave great fatisfaGtion to John de Betancour: 
and Gadifer de la Sala. They now determined to: 
país over to the next ifland; whichis feparated from: 
Lancerota only by. a channel of two leagues in- 
breadth; and, leaving an. officer and fome men in. 
the port of Rubicon, they landed at Valiarrahala,. 
in the ifland of Fuertaventura, then called by the. 
French Fortuite.. The inhabitants, feeing fuch a: 
number of ftrange people coming into their ifland, . 
gathered in great numbers to oppofe them, being: 
men. of a more warlike fpirit than thofe of. Lan- 
cerota, ftronger and of a. larger fize ; which. the: 
French perceiving, and confidering what a-handful: 
of people they had to attack fuch a multitude.with,., 
thought proper to reimbark, and fet fail: taking,.. 
therefore, a view of fome of the reft of the iflands,.. 
they afterwards returned to Lancerota, where they: 
confulted what was next to be done; and confider-- 
ing how few people they bad for fuch an undertak-- 
ing as the conqueft of the iflands, it was determin-. 
ed that Gadifer de la Sala Should return to France, . 
‘inorder to bring over fupplies of men, ézc. Ac- 
cordingly he went; but, unfortunately for the ex- 
pedition, he died a few. days after his arrival in 
France. Whenthis was known to John de Betan- 
cour, he found himfelf deprived of his expected 
fucccurs, and without money or friends in Frances 
which determined him to embark for Spain, where 
he arrived, and applied to his uncle Rubin de Bra- 
_camonie, and other relations there, for affiitance 
to profecute his defign: but his chief patron and in- > 
terceflor 


” 
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terceffor with the King of Caftille was the Infant 
Don Ferdinando, afterwards King of Arragon, by 
whofe means he procured from the king, Don Hen- 
ry MI. a grant of the Fortunate Iflands, with the 
title of King. This done, he went to Seville, and 
equipped a fleet, well provided with men and ne- 
ceflaries, for the conqueft of thefe iflands, the King 
fupplying him with money to defray the charge of 
that armament. ‘This grant of the Canary Iflands 
to John de Betancour was dated in the year-1 403. 


CHA Pe its, 
Of the Manners and Cuftoms of the ancient Inbabi-. 


tants of Lancerota.and Fuertaventura. 


HES E two iflands, as well’ as the others, . 
were divided into portions, each of’ which. 
was governed by its own Lordor Captain, and fe-- 
parated from the reft by a wall of loofe ftones, 
crofling the ifland from fea to fea. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of thefe quarters held their refpeétive chiefs. 
in great efteem. hick 
- ‘Tue ancient inhabitants of: Lancerota:and: Fuer- 
taventura were of a humane, focial, and chearfúl' 
difpofition, very fond of finging and dancing. Their: 
mufic was vocal, accompanied with a noife they 
made by clapping their: hands and beating with their 
feet. ‘They were very nimble, and took great de- 
light in leaping and jumping, which were their 
principal diverítons: two men took a ftaff or pole, 
which they held by the ends, and lifted as high a- 
bove their heads as they could reach, keeping it pa- 
rallel with the ground; and he who could leap over 
it, was accounted to be very dexterous. Some of 
them were foexpert at thisexercife, that they could 
at three jumps leap over three poles placed in that 
manner behind each other. . | 
THE 
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‘THE natives of thefe two iflands were of a larger 
fize, and better made than thofe of the others, 
and fo they are to this day. There is a fepulchre 
at the foot of a mountain in Lancerota, called the 
Mountain of ‘Thorns, nineteen Engliíh feet and 
ten inches in length, where a perfon named Mahan 
was buried. Duels and combats were frequent a- 
mong them; to thefe they went armed with fticks 
of ayard and a half long, which they called Tez- 
zezes. With regard to quarrels, they had this law 
or cuftom, that if a man entered in by the-door of 
his enemy’s houfe, and killed him or did him harm, 
he was not punifhed; but if he came upon him 
unawares, by leaping over the wall, and killed him, 
then the Captain or chief, before whom the cauft- 
was examined, ordered him to be put to death. 
‘The manner of executing criminals was this: they 
carried the delinquent to the fea-fhore, and there 
placed his head upon a flat ftone, and then with a- 
nother of a round form they dafhed out his brains ; 
his children were afterwards held as infamous. 


They were excellent fwimmers; and ufed to kill 


the fifh on their fea-coafts with flicks. Their houfes 
were built of ftone, without cement, lime, or mor- 
tar; notwithítanding which they were ftreng : the 
entry was made fo narrow that but one perfon 
could go ina time. ‘They had alfo houfes of wor- 
fhip and devotion, which they called Efeguen:; 
thefe were round, compofed of two walls, one with- 
in the other, with a fpace between; and were, as 
well as their dwelling-houfes, built of loofe ftones, 
ftrong, and having a-narrow entry. In thefe tem- 
ples they offered to their god (for they worfhipped 
only one) milk arrd butter. ‘They facrificed to him 


On the mountains, pouring out from earthen veflels, 


offerings of goats milk, and adoring him at the 
fame time by lifting their hands toward the hea- 


THE 
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Tue habit of the natives of Lancerota was made ~ 
of goat fkins, fewed' together and fafhioned like a 
cloak, with a hood to it.. It reached:down to the 
knees. The feams of this habit. were clofed in a 
very neat manner with thin thongs of leather, 
which were as fine as common thread. . They cut 
and prepared thofe thongs with fharp flints or {tones, 
inftead.of knives or fciflars, which they called Tar — 
fiague. | | ; 

Their fhoes were of goat fkins, the hairy fide 
outward, | | 

Tuy wore bonnets made of. goats fkins, hav-. 
ing three large feathers ftuck. in. the front; the 
women wore the fame, with a fillet of leathers, 
«dyed. red with the bark of fome fhrubs. . . | 

THE above-mentioned cloak they called Tamar- 
co; and the hood, Guapil; fhoes they called Ma- 
ho. | 

Tusy had long hair,, and: wore their beards. 
plaited. ‘The King of the ifland'wore a diadem or 
crown like a bifhop’s mitre, made of goats leather, 
and adorned with fea-fhells. 

WHEN they were fick, which feldom happen-- 
ed, they cured themfelves with. the herbs which: 
grew in the country; and when they: had: acute: 
pains, they fcarified the part afícéted with fharp- 
ftones, or burned:it with.fire,. and:then-anointed it 
with goats butter. | 

My author fays, that in his time earthen veflels- 
of this butter were found interred in.the ground,, 
having been put there formerly by the women). 
who it feems were the makers, and took that me- 
thod to preferve it for medicine. When any one: 
died, they buried him in a cave, ftretching out the. 
- body, and:laying goats fkins under and above it. 

Their food was barley.meal roaíted, which: 
they called.Goffio; . and. goats. flefh, boiled and: 
roafted ; alío. butter. and. milk. They eat their 

victuals. 
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viétuals out of. veffels made of clay, and hardened 
by the heat of the fun. 

Tuere method of obtaining fire, was by taking 
a flick of dry, hard, thorny wood, which they 
caufed to turn rapidly round on the point, within a 
foft, dry, fpongy thiftle, and fo fet it on fire: this 
method has been ufed there to this day. 
WHEN they fowed their ground with barley 
(which was their only grain) they dug or turned it 
up with goats horns. They. threfhed their barley 
with fticks, and winnowed it with their hands 3. 
they then ground it in a hand-mill, made of two- 
ftones, being nearly the fame fort of mills now: 
ufed in fome remote parts of Europe. | 

Tue natives of Fuertaventura were cloathed: 
with jackets made of fheep fkins, the fleeves fhort: 
and reaching no farther than their elbows. ‘They, 
wore alío fhort breeches, that left the knees bare 3, 
and fhort hofe or ftockings, that reached little high-- 
er than the calf of the leg. On their feet they: 
wore the fame fort of thoes as the natives of Lan-- 
cerota. They wore high caps on. their heads,. 
made of goat fkins. The hair of. their heads and: 
beards they dreffed after, the fafhion that prevailed: 
‘among the natives of Lancerota. 
-. In the ifland of Fuertaventura, fays my authors, 
there lived two women who held a correfpondence: 
with the devil, the one called Tibiatin, and the o- 
ther Tamonante, who were mother. and daughter :. 
athe bufinefs of the one was to fettle and compofe: 
differences-that might arife among the chiefs of the: 
ifland, and that of the other to regulate their cere- 
monies. The natives pretend that thefe women: 
ufed to foretel future events. ah 
_ Wuen John de Betancour arrived in-this coun- 
try, the ifland of Fuertaventura, was divided into: 
two kingdoms, one commencing at the Villa.and: 
«continuing unto. Handia, and the Osher, eatendins, 
i ‘rom. 
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from the Villa unto Corralejo, which were fepa- 
rated by a loofe dry ftone wall, four leagues in 
length, crofling the breadth of the ifland from fea 
to fea. ‘There were in this ifland, at the time of 
the conqueft, four thoufand fighting men. ‘Thofe 
amongít them who were moft famous for their vir- 
tue and valour had the appellation of Mahay and 
Altihay, which were names of great honour. It 
is faid that when John de Betancour and Gadifer de 
la Sala came in queít of thefe iflands, the then king 
of Lancerota, who was named Guadarfia, was de- 
{cended from an European, who had been driven 
by a tempeft on this ifland, and whofe hiftory is 
related after this manner:  - 

Wuewn Don John 1. fon of Henry II. reigned 
in Caftille, he was engaged in a war againít the 
King of Portugal and the Duke of Lancafter, a- 
bout the fucceffion to the crown of Caftille; the 
duke pretending that it was his right, on account 
of his marriage with Donna Conftanza, eldeft. 
daughter of King Peter. 

In the courfe of that war, and about the year 
1377, King John fent fome fhips, commanded by 
one Martin Ruiz de Avendano, to {cour the coafts 
of Gallicia, Bifcay, and England. This fleet met 
with a fevere tempeft, which lafted many days, in- 
fomuch that the admiral’s fhip was obliged: to bear 
away and drive before the wind, until fhe arrived. 
in a port at the iflarid of Lancerota. 

Here the Spaniards landed, and were kindly re- 
ceived by the natives, who treated them. with.the 
beft that the ifland afforded. Don Martin Ruiz: de 
Avendano was lodged in the houfe of Qonzamas, 
the King, while he remained in the ifland.. In that 
time he became fo intimate with. Fayna, the King’s 
wife, that fhe had a daughter by him named Yco. 
Her complexion was very fair, in comparifon of 


the natives: when of: age, fhe was married. to one 
of 
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of the royal family, who became King of the if- 
land after Guanareme and Tinguafaya were carried 
prifoners to Spain, in the fleet commanded by Fer- 
dinand Peraza, in the year 1385 or 1386. By this 
man Yco had a fon named Guaderfia. After Gua- 
nareme’s death, there was a great diffention in the 
ifland about the fucceflion ; the natives infifting that 
Guadarfia was incapable of it, becaufe his mother 
Yco was not noble, being as was fuppofed by her 
colour, the daughter of a ftranger, and not of 
Qonzamas the King. To end the difpute, the _ 
Bouncll met, and came to a refolution, to fhut up 
Yco with three female fervants in the houfe of the 
deceafed Qonzamas, and there to fmoke them ; 
and if fhe came out alive, fhe was to be declared 
noble, and the genuine offspring of Qonzamas. Be- 
fore fhe went to the fmoaky trial, an old woman 
advifed her to convey fecretly into the room a 
large fpunge moiftened in water, and when the. 
Ímoak fhould begin to be troublefome, to put it 
to her mouth and noftrils, and breathe in it. 
Yco teok her advice, which fucceeded to her 
with; for when the door of the room that was 
Ímoaked was opened, the three fervants were found 
ftifled, and Yco alive; upon which fhe was brought 
forth with great marks of honour, and her fon 
Guadarfia was immediately declared King of Lan- 
cerota, This is the fame whom John de Betancour ' 
found reigning, on his firft arrival at that ifland, 


C.HLA PL tlh 


Fobn de Betancour’s fecond Expedition to the Canary 
| Lflands. | 
: W HEN John de Betancour embarked for 
Spain, he left a garrifon in Lancerota, com- 
manded by William de Betancour: who behaved 
towards the King and natives in fuch a licentious 
and cruel manner, that they could no rra: 
| ure 
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dure him, but were at laft, for their own defence, 
obliged to take up arms againft him. “They laid 
an ambufh, which fucceeded fo well that they kill- 
ed feveral of the French, among whom was this 
William de Betancour; the reft who furvived made 
their efcape into the fort of Rubicon, where they 
were fo clofely blocked up by the natives, that they 
were reduced by famine to the laft extremity. In 
this fituation were the affairs of Lancerota when 
John de Betancour arrived there; who, as before 
related, had left the court of Caítille and went to. 
Cadiz, where he procured fome veffels, which he 
fitted out with every thing neceflary for a fecond 
expedition to the Canary Iflands: the fame of this 
armament drew to Cadiz many adventurers from 
different parts, fo that he foon procured his com- 
plement of men. — | | 
Every thing being ready, the fleet fet fail from 
Seville with a favourable wind; and, after a quick 
and agreeable paflage, anchored at the port of Ru- 
bicon, where all the troops difembarked. Upon 
their landing, the natives came and made their com- 
plaint to John de Betancour againft the garrifon 
which he had left in the fort, and excufed the vio- 
- lence they had committed, as having been compel- 
led thereto by ‘the tyrannical and cruel ufage re- 
ceived from William de Betancour and his people. 
‘When John de Betancour had heard both parties, 
and enquired into the caufe of the difference be- 
tween them, he found that the French had been 
the aggreflors, and therefore pardoned King Gua- 
darfia, and promifed to leave him and the natives 
in the full enjoyment of their lands, houfes, cattle, 
and liberty. Upon this declaration the natives laid 
down their arms, and chearfully fubmitted to his 
government, . 
SEVERAL priefts came over in this fleet from 
Seville, in order to convert the iflanders from pa- 
ganiím 
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ganifm to the faitb:of the church of Rome: they 
were greatly ‘retpeGed by the natives, many of 
whom they converted, and baptized in the church 
which ‘was then built at Rubicon, named the In- 
vocation of St. Marcial. The firft among the na- 
tives who received baptifm, was King Guadarfia, 
who was chriflened by the name of Luis. John 
de Betancour allowed him for his fubfiftence the 
houfe and lands of the deceafed Qonzamas. ' A 
fhort time ‘after, all the natives were baptized. 
John de Betancour now made a partition of the 
lands among the French and Spanifh adventurers 
that came over with him*. ‘The church called St. 
Marcial of Rubicon, was the firft that was built in 
the Canary Iflands: my author fays (though with- 
out aúthority) that St. Marcial was the firft who 
preached the Holy Gofpel in France, and was him- 
felf the firft Bifhop of the city of Limoges in that 
kingdom. | His parents were Marcelo and Eliza- 
‘beth, noble Jews, of the number of thofe who fol- 
lowed Jefus Chrift and miniftred unto him: they 
were baptized by the apoftle St. Peter. 

Turis St. Marcial, according to the Legend, 
« Leaving his parents, cleaved to Jefus Chrift, 
“* and followed him wherever he went: he was one 
‘© of thofe who ferved him when he eat the Paff- 
“ over with his difciples; and, when our Lord 
“ wafhed their feet, he was the perfon who pour- 
“ ed the water into the balon. He received the 
“ Holy Ghoft at the fame time with the difciples 5 
““* and accompanied St. Peter to Antioch, where he 
«© converted many; he afterwards went with that 
 apoftle to Rome, where our Lord Jefus Chrift 


* Thefe lands muft have been fuch 4s were not then 
cultivated by the natives, as John de Betancour had pro- 
mifed not to deprive them of theirJands. It would feem 
that the natives chiefly fublifted on their flocks. 
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appeared to St. Peter, and commanded him te 
fend St. Marcial to France, to preach the holy 
e“ Gofpel there. Accordingly he departed, though 
full of forrow to leave his dear mafter the a- 
<* paftle. His companion, who went with him on. 
his miffion, died by the way, which obliged him 
to return to Rome, when St. Peter again order- 
ed him to go on his miffion, and gave him his 
e“ ftaff, which he dire&ted him to lay on the body 
© of his companion, and at the fame time to invoke 
the name of Jefus Chrift: all this St. Marcial 
‘* performed, and as foon as the ftaff was laid on 
the dead body of his companion, he came to life, 
and proceeded on the journey with him to France, 
where St. Marcial converted many by his mira- 
‘¢ cles and. preaching.” ‘The French holding this 
faint in great reverence, John de Betancour there- 
fore dedicated the church which he built at Rubi- 
con, in Lancerota, to him, and called it after his 
name. The Bifhops of the Canary Iflands were 
ftiled Bifhops of Rubicon, until the ifland of Gran 
Canaria was conquered. ‘The firft Bifhop was one. 
Albert, ta Francifcan Friar, who came over to Ru- 
bicon in 1408: afterwards, in 1488, the epifcopal 
fee was removed to the city of Palmas, in Canaria, 
where it now remains. ‘The firft Bifhop of that 
place was one Don Juan de Frias, 
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CH ARs) IV: 


Contains an Account of the Expedition to Fuertaven- 
tura. 


VER Y thing being now fettled on a proper 
footing in Lancerota, John de Betancour 
thought it high time to fet about the conqueft of 
Fortuite, as the French then called the ifland of 
Fuer- 
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Fuertaventura*. He imagined it would not be eafy 
to fubdue it, as the inhabitants were fo numerous 
and valiant; he therefore colleéted together all his 
forces, confifting of French and Spaniards, befides 
many of the natives of Lancerota, whom he arm- . 
ed after the European manner» his new recruits 
ferved him with chearfulnefs and fidelity; for the 
iflanders found in him a father rather than a con- 
‘queror. So embarking bis troops on board five 
fhips, he fet fail, and arrived at Fuertaventura in 
the month of June, 1405, and landed his people 
in a bay called Valtarrahal, by reafon of the great 
number of ‘Tarrahal +, buthes, which grew there, 
At that time the two Kings of the ifland, Ajofe 
and Guife, were at variance with each other, on 
account of the pafturage. He who commanded in 
that part of the ifland where John de Betancour 
landed, immediately on his arrival gathered all the 
forces of his diftriét together, and advanced boldly 
to give him battle; but the Europeans found means 
to come to a parley with them, and by the advice of 


* My author does not inform us by what names the 
natives of Lancerota and Fuertaventura called their 
iflands; but he fays that the inhabitants were by the 

‘Spaniards called Mahoreros, from their wearing Mahos, 
a kind of fhoes before-mentioned; and he adds, that 
fome will have the proper name of the iflands (for he er- 
toneoufly fuppofes theíe two to have been formerly but 
one) to be Maho. ha Vy 

The French called Fuertaventura, Fortuite, as above ; 
but we are not informed of the reafon why they gave it 

that name. In fome old records, preferved on the ifland, 

it is called Herbaria, from its abounding with various 

herbs; and alío Buenaventura, from a convent built in 

it by Diego de Herrera, and dedicated to St. Buenaven- 

tura. At prefent the ifland is called Fuertaventura, but 
how it came by that name we know not. 

sf See the Defcription of the Canary Iflands. 
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the two women, Tibiatin and Tamonante before- 
mentioned, they were prevailed on to lay down 
their arms, and Ajofe coming up to John de Be- 
tancour, this latter embraced him, and treated him 
with every mark of friendfhip. By this behaviour 
he won his confidence, and at length prevailed on 
him to embrace the Romifh religion; he was then 
baptized by the name of Luis. Guile, the King 
of the other part of the ifland, feeing the good 
treatment which John de Betancour gave to thofe 
who fubmitted to him, with his frank and courte- 
ous behaviour to all the natives, and that he de- 
fired only to make converts to the Romifh faith, 
fubmitted to him alfo, having been adwvifed to do fo 
by Tibiatin and Tamonante. Being moreover af- 
fured by John de Betancour, that if he would em- 
brace the Romith faith he fhould remain in the full 
enjoyment of his liberty, and in the peaceable pof- 
feflion of his lands and effects, he receiwed baptifm 
by the name of Alonzo. ‘The examples of the 
two Kings of Fuertaventura had fuch an effeét on 
the natives, that they all came in and fubmitted to 
the Europeans, and were foon after baptized. 

Ir is a tradition among the inhabitants of Fuer- 
taventura, that the natives believed Tibiatin and’ 
‘Tamonante to have been fent from heaven to in- 
ftru& them, to foretel future events, and to caufe 
them to live in peace and unanimity with each o- 
ther. They fay that thefe women prophefied to 
them of the coming of ftrange people from the 
fea, who were to inftruét them how to live: and: 
alfo that immediately after the arrival of the.Euro-: 
peans.a beautiful woman often appeared to the na=: 
tives in the time of their diftrefs and neceflities, 
miniftred comfort to them, perfuaded them to be 
baptized, and embrace the Romifh faith. 

Ir was by theaffiftance of thofe women that the 
Europeans made fo eafy a conqueft of that large 

and 
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and populous ifland; of which when John de Be- 
tancour had thus taken pofleffion, he built two forts 
for the fecurity of his Europeans, the one at Val- 
tarrahala, where he firft landed, and which he 
called the caitle of Valtarrahala, and another which 
he named Richiorche ; both of which he garrifon- 
ed with his own people. 

_ By the intreaty of the Caftillians, and. fome -of 
his feamen who had been in Barbary, John de Be- 
_tancour was prevailed on to make a voyage thither, 
as that coaft is but eighteen leagues diftant.from 
the fouth-eaft part of Fuertaventura. And being 
provided with fufficient fhipping, &c. fit for fuch 
an expedition, he accordingly crofled over to that 
fhore, and landed at a place called Medanos*, 
where he took prifoners feverai Moors. of both 
fexes, old and young, to the number of feventy, 
without the lofs of a man on his own fide; the na- 
tives of that part of Africa living at that timein a 
carelefs and defencelefs manner, not thinking it 
pofíible for any one to come from the fea to difturb 
or moleft them. Betancour and his men brought 
their booty fafe to Lancerota, and from thence 
fent their prifoners to Spain, where they were fold 
for flaves. ‘This was the firft expedition made to 
the coaft of Barbary from the Canary Iflands, 


AY Py. 
Fobn de Betancour’s Voyage to Gran Canaria. 


A F TE R the enterprize on the coaft of Bar- 
- & bary, Jobn de Betancour, being defirous of | 
bringing the ifland of Canaria into fubjegtion to him, 
* On what part of the coaft of Barbary this place 
lies, Tam not certain; but I imagine it to be fomewhere. 


to leeward of la Punta Blanca, and not far diftant from 
it. 


Ca failed 
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failed. thither with two fhips, and anchored at a 
place called Anganagen, where he landed all the 
forces which he brought with him, and marched 
them up the country in good order, and with great 
precaution, left they fhould be furprifed. “This was 
a neceflary meafure, as appeared afterwards; for 
the natives, feeing fuch a number of armed men 
on their ifland, immediately gave the alarm to 
each other, and affembled in great numbers, head- 
ed by a King or Captain, named Artemis, and fell 
upon the Europeans with great fury and refolution, 
annoying them with ftones and darts, which they 
threw by hand with amazing dexterity, and with 
fuch velocity as to exceed the motion of thofe 
thrown from flings or bows. Befides thefe wea- 
pons, they had {ticks or poles, whofe ends were 
hardened by fire, and fharpened, which they ufed 
as fpears. John de Betancour and his men defend- 
ed themfelves with the greateft courage; but the 
attack they had to fuftain was fo rude, and the na- 
tives, with their Captain Artemis, preffed fo furi- 
~oufly on them, that though the Europeans killed a 
great number of them, they were at length oblig- 
ed to give way, and retreated in good order to the 
fea-fhore: but the natives gathering on every fide, 
to the number of five thoufand, purfued our ad- 
venturers fo clofely, that John de Betancour, find- 
ing it in vain to attempt the conqueft of the place 
with fuch an handful of men againft fuch a multi- 
tude of well-armed and valiant inhabitants, reim- 
barked with his troops, under favour of the night, 
in the beft manner he could, leaving the field of 
battle to his enemies, who neverthelefs bought their 
victory at a dear rate, having their King Artemis, 

with many others, killed in the engagement. 
From Anganagen the fleet failed for the ifland 
of Palma; but not being able to effe& a landing, 
it was determined to return to Canaria, to try their 
fortune 
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fortune once more againft the courageous natives, 

and retrieve the honour they imagined they had 
loft there: but on their arrival they found thofe 
people aflembled in vaft numbers to oppofe them, 
which made them fail back to Fuertaventura. It 
was on this expedition that John de Betancour gave 
the epithet of Grand (or Great) to the ifland of 
Canaria, which it retains to this day. 


CHAP. VI. 
'Fobn de Betancour’s Expedition to the Ifand of Go- 
mera. 


YOHN de Betancour remained fome time in 
J Fuertaventura, to refreíh his men, and cure 
them of their wounds. After his unfuccefsful at- 
‘tempt on Canaria, he could not pretend to try his 
fortune again there, for want of more foldiers ; 
but not enduring to remain idle, he determined ta 
make an attempt on fome other iiland. ‘To this 
end he took with him all the men that could be 
{pared from his garrifons of Lancerota and Fuerta- 
ventura, and failed to the ifland of Gomera, where 
he landed at the principal port without oppofition, 
which furprifed him greatly, and made him appre- 
henfive of an ambufcade; he therefore marched 
flowly up the country, with the greateft precauti- 
on. Soon after he perceived the natives approach- 
ing towards him in a fearlefs manner, without any 
fign of hoftility, but on the contrary with an ap- 
pearance of mirth and joy; however, they came 
armed with darts, lances, fwords, fhields, and 
crofs-bows, which greatly perplexed him, and 
made him {till more apprehenfive of danger, till 
they drew very near to him, when fome of them 
accofted the Europeans in the Spanifh tongue, 
0 C 3 which 
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which amazed and agreeably furprifed them. Both 
parties now began to converfe together freely and 
in a very friendly manner; and the Europeans 
were moft courteoufly entertained by them. This 
behaviour of the Gomerans, the fertility of their 
ifland, the goodnefs of the climate, and its excel- 
lent harbour, induced John de Betancour to fpend. 
fome time in it, in order to refreíh and ftrengthen 
his people. During his ftay in Gomera the Euro- 
peans and natives lived together in the utmolt har- 
mony, infomuch that thefe gave a cordial invitati- 
on to the new-comers to take up their refidence a- 
mong them. This invitation was readily accepted - 
by John de Betancour, who thereupon made a di- 
vifion of lands among his followers, and determin- 
ed, fince he had now bid adieu to his native coun= — 
try, to fix his refidence for the remainder of his — 
life in the pleafant ¡land of Gomera, 

We muft now enquire. into the caufe of this 
kind reception which the Europeans met with from 
the natives, and by what means fome of the latter 
fo well underftood and {poke the Spanifh lan guage. 

Ir appears then, that about thirty years before 
the arrival of John de Betancour, fome Spanifh, 
veflels came to Gomera, commanded by one Don: 
Ferdinando, who landed at a place where the 
King's brother lived: the natives attacked the Spa~ 
niards, but were defeated, and the King’s brother 
loft his life in the encounter. After this, Don Fer- 
dinando marched in-land; but as foon as Amalvi- 
ge, the King of the place, heard of the invafion 
of the ifland by ftrangers, and of the death of bis 
brother, he gathered the natives together, and 
gave battle to the Spaniards, who were defeated, 
and purfued into a place which had only one.nar-, 
row entry, fo that they could not. retire but by 
throwing themfelves over the fteep cliffs that fur- 

rounded 
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rounded them, the iflanders having blocked up the 
palfage by which they entered with felled trees, 
and guarded it fo clofely, that the Spaniards were 
compelled to remain there two days without meat 
or drink. At laft Don Ferdinando found means to 
come to a parley with Amalvige, in which he fo 
effe£tually wrought upon that Prince?s compation= 
ate difpofition, that he ordered the paflage to be 
cleared, and conduéted the ftrangers to his refi- 
dence, where he entertained them with great hof- 
pitality, giving them provifions and whatever elfe 
he could afford; in fhort, he treated them as if no 
difpute had ever fubíifted. When Don Ferdinan- 
do returned to his fhips, which he had: left in the 
harbour, he made feveral prefents to Amalvige, 
confifting of fwords, fhields, and otlier warlike ac- 
coutrements, which were held in great efteem by 
the natives: he then took leave of his benefactor 
and failed away. It is faid;. that before he depart- 
ed, Amalvige was converted, and baptized with 
many of his people; that he was named Ferdi- 
nando Amalvige; and. that when the Spaniards 
were going away, the King begged of their com- 
mander that he would leave fome perfon to inftruct 
them in their new doétrine, upon which he left a 
prieft, and promifed to return foon himfelf. “Phe: 
oes did not long furvive' the departure of Don 

erdinando; however, by his good behaviour, in 
that Short fpace of time he greatly won the affecti- 
ons of the natives, and baptized many of them. 
They fay it was owing to him that John de Betan- 
cour was fo well received in Gomera, having filled 
their:minds with the moft favourable impreflions 
of: the Spaniards. Who this Don Ferdinando was 
cannot certainly be determined: there are two o 
pinions concerning him; ithe one is, that he was 
ene Don Ferdinando Ormel, a native of Corunna, 
in Gallicia, who, with feveral of his countrymen, 

| C4 left 
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left the fervice of the King of Caftille to enter in- 
to that of the King of Portugal. About the year 
1382, he went with a fleet to fcour the coafts of 
Spain, fubjeét to Don Juan L then King of Caf- 

tille, and was driven by a tempeft, with fome of — 
his fhips, to the ifland of Gomera: this Don Fer- 
dinando was father of Don Juan Ferdinando Or- 
mel who was killed by King John I. of Portugal, 
in the houfe of the Queen Donna Leonora. The 
other opinion is, that he was one Don Ferdinando 
de Caftro, who was in the fervice of King Ferdi- 
nando of Caftille, and much beloved by him. — Af- 
ter that King’s death he went to refide in England, 
and could never more be prevailed on to return to 
his native country; but we are not told how he left 
England, or what accident brought him to Gomera. 


CH! A>P. *VIL 
Of the Manners and Cuftoms of the ancient Gome- 


rans. 


H Y this ifland was called Gomera is not 

known, though it undoubtedly bore that 
name before the arrival of John de Betancour, 
which it ftill retains. ‘The natives were of a lively 
difpofition, of a middle ftature of body, very a@tive 
and dexterous in attacking and defending, and ex- 
cellent flingers of ftones and darts, to which exer- 
cife they were trained from their infancy, it being 
the common amufement with the young people to 
caft {mall {tones and darts at one another, to avoid 
which they feldom moved their feet, but only wav- 
ed their bodies to and fro; and fo expert were they 
at this fport, that they ufed to catch in their hands 
the ftones and the arrows as they flew in the air. 


As they grew up to manhood, they threw them out 
of 
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‘of flings; in their combats they ufed the fame 
weapons as the natives of the other iflands, fticks 
‘or poles of hard wood, with the ends fharpened. 
‘They have had feveral men renowned for valour a- 
mongft them, whofe fame ftill exifts in their fongs: 
“the moft celebrated of whom were Aguacoromas, 
-Aguanabuque, Amanhui, and Gralegueya, who 
'fell in their wars; of thefe the latter held the firít 
«place. An incredible ftory is related of him, which 
-is, that he and fome of the natives having [wam 
from the ifland to a rock 4t fome diftance from the 
Shore to gather fhell-fith, and the tide beginning to 
«come in, they wanted to return to land, but were 
prevented by a large fhoal of porpoifes or fharks, 
“which played about the rock, and deterred them 
‘from venturing into the water, excepting Grale- 
gueya, who (being a man of great fize and un- 
common ftrength of body) not in the leaft daunt- 
ed, plunged into the fea, feized one of thofe large 
fith, grafped it clofe in his arms, and dived with it 
to the bottom of the water; while the porpoife 
ftruggling hard to get clear of his hold, lafhed the 
fea with his tail in fuch a violent manner, that the 
reft of the porpoifes were frightened away, fo that 
‘his companions came afhore without fear: when 
-Gralegueya faw them fafe, he let the fifh go, and 
‘came afhore himfelf unhurt. 

The clothing of the Gomerans was a fort of 
‘cloak, made of goat fkins, which reached down 
to the calf of the leg; but the women wore a 
petticoat, which they called “Tabuyan, and a head- 
drefs that hung down to their fhoulders, which, as 
¡well as the petticoat, was made of goat-fkins, dyed 
‘and curioufly painted. The red dye they extracted 
‘from the root of a tree which they called Tagin- 
‘afte; and the blue dye from an herb which they 
«called Paftil: all between the head-drefs and the 
petticoat was left bare. When the men had any 

Oré quere 
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quarrel which was to be decided by combat, they. 
laid afide their cloaks, tied a kind of bandage about’ - 
their waifts, and bound their foreheads with a fost — 
of painted turban, The thoes worn by the Gome- — 
rans were made of hog fins. . i 

WueEn John de Betancour came to Gomera, he — 
found it divided into four parts, upon the death of | 
King Amalvige; each divifion was governed by a ' 
Chief or Captain, whofe names were Fernando de * 
Averbequeye, Fernando Alguavofque, Pedro Hal- 
tragal, and Mafeque Cunche; which isa further 
corroboration of the ftory of the fhips that came: 
to Gomera under the command of Don Ferdinan- 
do before-mentioned.  Thofe chiefs had frequent * 
quarrels among themfelves concerning the limits: 
of their refpeétive diftriéts, which were named 
Mulaqua, Agano, Palan, and Orone. | | 


CHAP. VIII 


Fobn de Betancour’s Voyage ta the Ifand of Hierro; 
and of the Manners and Cuftoms of the Inbabi- 


tants. 


"O HN de Betancour, after fettling affairs im 
Gomera, failed to the ifland of Hierro or Fer- 
ro, and anchored in the harbour belonging to that 
ifland. When the natives perceived the fhips ap- 
proaching with their white fails, they remember 
ed the prophecy of a man who had formerly lived: 
among them, named Yore, and who was reckon- 
ed a foothfayer or diviner; this man, when on his: 
death-bed, called the natives together, and told: 
them that after his death, when his flefh fhould be: 
confumed and his bones mouldered to duft, their 
god Eraoranzan would come to them in white 
houfes on the water ; and advifed them not to re= 
Lift or fly from him, but to adore him, becaufe he 
was: 
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was to. come: to do, them, good. ||’ The natives, who 
placed great faith in his prediétions, buried him, in 
a place apart from the reft of their:dead, that his 
bones might afterwards be diftinguifhed from theirs. 
Now feeing, the -fhips$ approach with their white 
fails, fwelling,.on the furface of the. waves,, they 
firmly believed the),prophecy was fulfilled, and 
went tothe cave where Y ore was buried, and there 
found his bones crumbled to duft; upon which 
they ran joyfully to the fhore to receive their god 
Eraoranzan: A NO bg LO IT ng 
_, Wen John de Betancour anchored in the port, 
he took great. eare,in landing his men, for fear.of 
being overpowesed iby. the iflanders,,, who were 
crowding to-the water-fides but finding that-they 
were unarmed, and fhewed no figns of hoftility, 
he approached them, and was received with every 
demonftration of. joy, and friendship: the: natives 
condu Ged. the: Europeans tothein hou/es, and treat- 
ed, them" with ithe bell of every thing they had. 
John de Betancour having. thus got footing 10: Hi- 
erro, gave thanks to God for his fuccefs, and that 
no blood had been fpilt on the occafñion. He ftaid: 
there fome days to refreíh his people, and then. 
returned to Fuertaventura, afterdeaving in Hierro 
a mixed garrifen, compofed of Bifcayners, French,. 
and Flemings, under the command of ene Lazara, 
a,Bifcayner, to whom he gave a {trict change te be- 
have to the natives with indulgence, and: to ufe all 
poffible means to inftru& them in the faith and 
doétrine of the Church of Rome. 

THE name. of this ifland, before the arrival of 
John. de Betancour, was'Efero, which: fignifies, 
in the language of its, ancient inhabitants, Strong: 
when the Spaniards fhewed them iron, they found 
it exceeding every thing in ftrength, therefore they 
called it Efero; and afterwards, when they began 

to: 
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to fpeak the Caftillian language, they called iron 
indifferently by the name of Efero, or ora 
which laft is the Spanifh word for that metal; 
that they at laft tranflated the real name of fi 
ifland Efero into the Spanith’ one Hierro, which it 
retains to this day. But the Portuguefe and fome — 
others, following their own dialeEt,>call it Ferro: 
and fome will have it, that the natives calledit Fer; 
though there is no proof for this aflertion, 

Tue natives of Hie1ro were of a middle ftature, 
and of a melancholy turn of mind, for all their 
fongs were on grave fubje&s, ‘and fet +o flow plain- 
tive tunes, to which they danced! in a. ring,” joining 
hands together, and now and then‘jumping up in 
pairs fo equally that they feemed to be ‘tinited: this 
manner of dancing is ftill ufed in Hierro. They 
dwelt in large circular enclofures, the’ walls~ of 
which were: of dry ftone, without cement, ‘each. 
inclofure having one narrow entry; on the. infidé 
they placed poles'or fparrs againft the wall; in fuch 
a manner that one end refted on the top of the wall, 
and the other on the ground, at a confiderable dif- 
tance from the bottom of it; thefe they covered: 
with branches of trees, fern, 8zc. Each'of thefe 
inclofures contained about twenty families. A par+ 
cel of fern, upon which they {pread ' ‘goat’ fkins,. 
was their bed; and for: bed-cloaths* or ‘coverings. 
they ufed goat-fkins dreffed,'to keep them warm), 
the ifland being very mountainous, and msi 
ly expofed to the wind and cold. 

WHEN any of their women brought fort chil: 
dren; before they offered them the breaít they gave 
them fern-roots roafted, bruifed, and mixed with 
butter, which they called Aguamanés3' but now 
they give them inftead of it flour and barley-meal,. 
roatted and mixed with bruifed cheefe, which they 
call by the fame name, ‘Their food was the wt: 
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‘of goats, fheep, and hogs ; they had alfo fome 
‘foots of that kind which the Spaniards call Batatas. 
As for wheat, barley, or other grain, they had 
none. Their bread was made of fern-roots, and 
called Aran; this, with milk and butter, made 
the chief part of their diet; the former they call- 
ed Achemen; and the latter Aculán. Their com- 
mon drink was water, which they called Ahemon. 
Their cloaths were made of the fkins of 
beafts; the drefs worn by the men was a cloak 
made of three fheep fkins fewed together: in win- 
ter they wore the woolly fide next their bodies, 
and‘in fummer they turned it outwards. The 
women, befides the cloak, wore a petticoat, which 
reached’ down to the middle of their legs. In 
fewing thefe fkins they ufed thongs, cut as fine as 
threads for needles they ufed fmall bones fharpen- 
ed. ‘They wore nothing on their heads, and their 
long hair was made up into a number of fmall 
plaits. Their fhoes were made of the raw fkins 
‘of goats or fheep, but fome were made of thofe of 
hogs. © re die inh ih 
ag to their form of government, they lived :all 
under one King, confequently never had occafion 
to go to war, nor had they any warlike weapon; 
they ufed indeed to carry long poles; but thefe 
were only to affift them in travelling the country, 
which is very rocky, fo as frequently to oblige 
themto leap from one ftone to another, which they 
did by the help of thefe poles. Each man had but 
one wife; they had no rules in their marriages 
(except that a man fhould not marry his mother or 
fitter) for every man married the woman: he liked 
beft, and whofe confent he could obtain, without 
any regard to rank or nobility: indeed they were 
all, except the king, upon an equality in that re- 
fpe&t; the only diftinétion among them was in 
their {ubftance, which confifted in flocks, It ph 
Mil cies 
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- cuftormary for the man, when he chofe a wife, to 
make a prefent of cattle to her father according to 
his ability, as an acknowlegement for his good- 
will in letting him have his daughter, The Kin 
received no ftipulated tribute from his fubjeéts ; 
but every one made him a present of fheep, &c. 
according to his wealth or pleafure, for. they were 
not obliged to give him any thing. When they 
made a feaft, which they called Guatatiboa, they 
killed one or two very fat lambs, according to the © 
number of the guefts, and roafted them whole; 
thefe they placed on the ground, fitting in a circle 
- round them, and never rofe till they had eaten the 
whole: thefe kind of feafts are ftill kept up among 
their defcendants. When any one fell fick, they 
rubbed the patient’s body all over with fheep’smar- 
row and butter, covering him well up. to keep him 
warm and promote, a pesfpiration: but if a man 
happened to be cut or wounded, they burned, the 
part affected, and then anointed it with butter. 
THEY interred their dead in caves; and if the 
deceafed was wealthy, they buried him in his cloaths 
and. put a board at his feet, with the pole which 
he ufed' to travel with at his fide, and then clofed 
the cave’s mouth with ftones, to prevent the ra- 
vens from devouring him, ‘They infliéted no -punifh» 
ments but for the. crimes of murder and theft; the — 
murderer was put to death in the fame manner as 
he had killed the deceafed.. As to the punifhment. 
for theft, for the firft offence they put out one of 
the eyes, and for the fecond the other:. this they 
did that he might not fee to fteal any more... There 
was a particular perfon fet apart to perform. the 
office of executioner on thefe occafions,... They 
adored two deities, one of them male, and the o- 
ther female: the male was named: Eraoranzan, 
who was worfhipped by the men; the other Mo- 
neyba, who was worfhipped by the women,. they 
: uy DIMIRIOS TI hat 
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had. no images or reprefentations of. thefe deities, 
nor did they facrifice to them, but only prayed to 
them in their neceflities, which was. when they 
wanted rain to make the grafs grow for the fub- 
fiftence of their cattle. The natives feigned, that 
when their gods were inclined to do them good, 
they came to the ifland and pofted themfelves on 
two great {tones or rocks, which are in a place 
they called Ventayca, but is now named los Antil- 
los.de los Antiguos ; there they received the petiti- 
ons of the people, and afterwards returned into 
heaven. In the winter feafon, when, by a long. 
continuance of dry weather, they were reduced to 
great neceflity, and found their prayers were not 
anfwered, they aflembled together. in Ventayca 
with their cattle, and there held a faft for three 
days and as many nights, weeping and lamenting, 
their flocks alfo making a noife for want of food; 
if all this did not produce rain, they lenta: man, 
who was efteemed by them as a faint, to a cave 
called Atecheita, where he invoked the gods to fend. 
a mediator ; upon. which, as they faid, an animal 
like a pig appeared to him, called Aranjaiho (which 
in their language fignifies Mediator) ;. the faint put 
the animal under his. cloak, and carried it to the 
natives aflembled at Ventayca: then they walked: 
in proceflien, with their flocks, round the two fore- 
mentioned rocks, lamenting and wailing as they 
went. My author fays, that immediately on this 
it rained; and accounts for it in this manner, that 
the animal which appeared to them was the devil, 
who from his great knowledge and {kill in nature,. 
caufed rain to fall, This he did to blind. the na» 
tives and attach them to his worfhip., After it had: 
rained fufficiently, they let the animal go, which 
returned to the cave in the prefence of all the peo- 
ple. When the Hierrians were firft converted to: 


the Romith religion, they invoked Jefus Chrift mo 
the 
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the Virgin Mary by the names of Eraoranzan and 
Moneyba. ‘The natives of this ifland were fup- 
plied with water ina ftrange and extraordinary 
manner, as fhall be particularly related in the de- 
fcription of the Canary Iflands. 


. CTA "00 
What bappened at Hierro after Fobn de Betancour 


went to Fuertaventura; and of bis Attempt on 
Canaria. 


OTWITHSTANDING the good advice that 

was given to Lazaro, the officer left to com- 

mand in Hierro, he aéted in a quite different man- 
ner; for he and his foldiers behaved moft infolent- 
ly to the natives, ufing indecent freedoms with 
their wives and daughters, and even taking them a- 
way by force, which caufed the moft confiderable 
villages in the ifland to revolt: upon which Lazaro 
went to the principal of them, to treat with, and 
bring them again into fubjetion; ‘but a young man, 
one of the natives, who probably had been injured 
by him, leaped upon him, and ftabbed him in fe- 
veral places with a knife till he died; and this fo 
fuddenly, that bis foldiers had not time to affift 
him. When this affair was known to John de Be- 
tancour, he fent another governor to the ifland, 
with power to enquire into the caufe of the revolt, 
and to punifh the offenders. When he arrived 
there, he found that the revolt had been owing en- 
tirely to the licentious behaviour of Lazaro and his 
men, and that the natives were in no wife culpable ; 
upon which he beheaded two of the officers, and 
hanged three of the common men, who were 
the moft active in the difturbance. The natives 
feeing how ftriétly juftice was adminiftered under 
the direction of John de. Betancour, willingly re- 
turned 
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turned to their fubjeGion to the Europeans: and it 
is certain that fuch an example of impartiality and 
juítice was more likely to preferve a conqueft, than 
keeping the conquered. under awe by an undue ex- 
ertion of force or feverity. 

Tue four iflands, Lancerota, Fuertaventura, 
Gomera, and Hierro, being now conquered, the 
natives converted, and order eftablifhed among 
them, John de Betancour, after taking fome re- 
pofe, began to think ferioufly of retrieving his ho- 
nour, which he imagined had been fullied by the 
unfuccefsful attack on Canaria; and toavenge him- 
felf on the natives for the lofs of fo many brave 
foldiers as had fallen in that expedition. 

AccorDINGLY, in November, 1406, he muf- 
tered all his forces, embarked with them, and 
failed for Canaria. But fearing his fhips might be 
defcried by the natives of that ifland, he avoided 
approaching the coaft till evening; when, under 
favour of the night, he anchored in the port of 
Gando, and that he might not alarm the Canari- 
ans, difembarked his men filently, placed fome 
parties in ambufh, and prepared for an attack by 
day-break. However, the Canarians having, fince 
the firft invafion of their ifland, kept a conftant 
look-out for the approach of an enemy (and fhips 
may be feen from the tops of the high mountains 
of Canaria at a great diftance), he found his fchemes 
all fruftrated ; for, the evening before, the natives 
had difcovered his fleet, and were prepared to give 
thofe difturbers of their repofe a warm reception ; 
accordingly, when the Europeans difembarked in 
the night, they watched all their motions, unper- 
ceived by them; and after having formed counter- 
ambufcades, they gave a great fhout, as a fignal 
for: the attack, and fell fuddenly upon Betancour 
and his men with fuch impetuofity, that they were 
put tothe rout, great numbers being killed and 

wounded. 
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wounded. Had it not been for John de Betan= 
cour’s remarkable prefence of mind in rallying his 
men for a retreat, joined with the courage and 
difcipline of his troops, not one of thofe that had 
landed could have efcaped; and, after all, it was: 
with the greateft difficulty they regained their 
fhips. This repulfe obliged John de Betancour, 
againft his will, to-return back with his troops to 
his iflands of Lancerota and Fuertaventura, where 
he remained fome time, inconfolable for his bad 
fuccefs, notwithítanding all the people could do to 
divert his grief, fo much was he vexed with this 
difappointment. But time, which conquers every 
thing, got the better of his uneafinefs, and at 
length totally diffipated it, fo that he began to con- 
trive how to repair his bad fortune. After anxi=- 
eufly revolving many fchemes in his mind for that 
end, he determined upon one, which was that of 
going again to Spain, to follicit affiftance, from the 
King of Caftille, Don Henry UL, by whofe aid he 
bad been enabled to conquer the iflands of Fuerta- 
ventura, Gomera, and Hierro ; and was the more: 
encouraged to hope for fuccefs from the many con- 
neGtions and relations which he had at the court of 
Caftille. He then fent for the chiefs of the four 
iflands, natives as well as Europeans, to whom 
he opened his. mind'at large, concerning his intended: 
- voyage to Spain, and his project of fubduing the o-) 
ther three iflands, efpecially Canaria, where they: 
had been hitherto fo grievoufly baffled; telling them, 
at the fame time, that he hoped fhortly to return 
with large fupplies of men, money, fhipping, and: 
other neceflaries: moreover he promifed to go to; 
Rome, to, requeít of the Pope to fend over a Bi-, 
fhop to, take: care of their fouls. He, above all: 
things, recommended to them to live in amity andi 
soncord during his abfence; and gave them fome 
neceflary: 
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neceflary inftru@ions in relation to the preferving 
peace with the natives; acquainting them at the 
fame time that he intended to make his nephew, 
Mafon de Betancour, Governor of the iflands in 
his abfence, of whofe prudence and good-will to- 
wards them all he was well affured ; and that he 
would proteét and befriend every one, to the ut- 
molt of his power. He then proceeded to make a 
partition of lands, referving to himfelf the fifth, 
part of the produce of the four iflands ; but de- 
clared to the Europeans who had affifted him in 
conquering them, that he would deprive them of. 
no part of their prefent pofleffions till after the ex-- 
piration of nine years. This exemption he intend- 
ed as a reward for their fidelity and the hardthips: 
which they had endured in his fervice. As to Ma- 
fon de Betancour, he made over to him the third 
part of his fifth of the produce of the iflands, 
and declared him fole inheritor of the whole after 
his death, He gave him orders to build two 
churches, one in Lancerota, in the valley and vil- 
lage of Teguis, which is named St. Mary de Be» 
tancour: and the other in Fuertaventura, called 
the church of St. Mary, from which the valley 
and village fo called, take their names. 

Tue government of the conquered, iflands be- 
ing thus fettled, John de Betancour gathered all, 
the orchilla *, goat fkins, tallow, and flaves which 
he could procure, embarked them in three fhips, 
and fet fail, leaving another fhip in Lancerota to 
load with orchilla, which he ordered his nephew to 
fend to Italy. He arrived fafe at the port of St, 
Lucar de Baremeda, where he was received by the, 


* This is a weed which grows on the rocks by the 
fea-fhore of the Canary Iflands, and other places in the 
fame climate, which will be defcribed in its proper place. 
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Count de Niebla, Don Henry de Guzman, father 
of the firft Duke of Medina Sidonia, with whom 
he ftaid a fhort time to refreíh himfelf after the 
fatigue of his voyage, and then went to the court 
of Caftille, where he was gracioufly received by 
Queen Catherine, widow of Henry: III. and the: 
Infant Don Ferdinando, then guardians to-the 
young Prince Don John. They were greatly 
pleafed to hear from his own mouth an account of 
the Canary Iflands, with his adventures there. 
They promifed him their affiftance in reduging 
thofe which remained unconquered, made him 
many valuable prefents, and furnifhed him with an 
equipage and every thing neceffary for his journey 
to Rome at theirown expence. After remaining 
lome time in that city, where he faw every thing 
remarkable, he went to Avignon to wait on Pope 
Benediét XIII. who, at his requeft, appointed a 
Bifhop for the Canary Iflands, with the title of 
Bifhop of Rubicon: this was one Albert, a Fran- 
cifcan Friar, and native of Seville in Spain, bro- 
ther to Guillen Peraza, of whom we fhall have 
occafion to make mention hereafter. From Avig- 
non our adventurer went to his own houfe of Be- 
tancour, in Normandy, to vifit. his relations, and 
to fettle fome differences with his brother Reynald 
de Betancour, concerning his lands in that country: 
from thence he went to Granville, where he fell 
fick and died, in the year 1408, aged feventy years, 
eight of which he had employed in the conqueft of 
the Fortunate Iflands. His body was interred in 
the great chapel of Granville; and having no chil- 
dren, his pofleffions in Normandy fell to his bro- 
ther Reynald, otherwife Morlet de Betancour. 


CHAR 
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Pedro Barba de Campos goes to the Canary Iflands, 


A F TER John de Betancour’s departure for 
Europe, Mafon de Betancour governed the 
iflands for fome time with the approbation of the 
natives, who obeyed him in every refpe@, as they 
had before done his uncle, whofe return with a 
powerful force they daily expeéted. But when 
Mafon de Betancour heard of his death, he chang- 
ed his condué towards the natives (for he now con- 
fidered himfelf as fole Lord and Commander of 
the iflands) and began to govern them with more 
abfolute autnority than either he or his uncle had 
hitherto done. However, the natives had difcern- 
ment-enough to perceive that the great authority 
which he affumed had but a fhallow foundation, 
inafmuch as they had heard of the death of John 
de Betancour, and that it was uncertain whether 
the fuccours expected from Europe would ar- 
tive; they took courage, therefore, to oppofe him 
in fome of his arbitrary proceedings. This alarm- 
ed Mafon de Betancour, and made him fufpe& the 
natives of fome bad defign againít him; in confe- 
quence of which he treated them with ftill greater 
harfhnefs and feverity, falfly fuppofing that fuch 
conduét would be the moft effectual means to keep 
them in obedience. In the mean time he made 
feveral defcents upon the unconquered iflands, 
merely for the fake of making prifoners, whom he 
fent to Spain to be fold for flaves. In all thefe 
proceedings he was ftrongly oppofed by the Bifhop, 
who fent to his brother, at the court of Caftille,. 

to 
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to complain of his bad condu& and ill treatment of 
the natives; who performed his commiffion fo 
well, that he gave much difquiet to Mafon de Be- . 
tancour, and grievoufly haraffed him with heavy. 
law-fuits at that court: at length the affair came to 
the ears of the Infant Don Ferdinando. and Queen. 
Catherine, who were much difpleafed to find their. 
new fubjeéts of the Canary Iflands had been fo” 
maltreated; and therefore empowered the Count 
of Niebla, Don Henry de Guzman, to enquire 
into the affair, and redrefs the injured parties, with 
all poffible diligence. Upon which the Count fit- 
ted out five fhips to go to the iflands with fupplics ' 
of every kind, and gave the command of them to 


Pedro Barba de Campos, one of the Twenty-four 
of Seville *. . 
Ar that time there was at the court of Caftille 
one Hernand Peraza, who was alfo one of the 
‘Twenty-four of Seville, and who had fome claim 
to the Canary Iflands. It was his father who land- 
ed in Lancerota, and carried with him over to 
Spain King Guanareme and Tinguafaya his wife; 
and who obtained a grant from the King of Caf- 
tille, Henry II. of the conqueft of the iflands im 
13955 in right of which grant Hernand Peraza: 
now put in his claim, but his pretenfions met with 
no favourable reception at court. However, his 
fon-in-law, Guillen Peraza, then Alcalde Mayor 


* The Twenty-four of Seville, Corduba, or of any 
other great city in Spain, are Gentlemen who have an: 
hereditary privilege of exercifing the civil or rather 
ceconomical government of the province or capital to 
which they belong, and are generally the reprefentatives, 
of the province, If I miftake not, their anceftors ob- 
tained this privilege by their gallant behaviour in taking 
thofe cities from the Moors, and alfo on account of the 
great expence they were at in raifing and maintainin 
troops for that purpofe. 
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of Seville, engaged Pedro Barba de Campos to 
endeavour to purchafe the iflands from Mafon de 
Betancour; the fame was likewife recommended 
to him by the Queen and Count Niebla. With 
thefe inftru€tions he fet fail from St. Lucar de Ba- 
rameda, and arrived at Lancerota ¿ but was hinder- 
ed from landing by Mafon de Betancour, who drew 
up all his forces on the fhore to oppofe him. Pe- 
dro Barba then defifted from landing by force, as 
he faw it would occafion much bloodfhed, and 
rather chofe to compromife matters amicably, by 
the intervention of a third perfon. After many 
meflages had paffed between him and Mafon de 
Betancour, the latter agreed to return to Spain a- 
long with Pedro Barba, in order to clear his con- 
duét there, with refpe& to the government of the 
iflands. Accordingly they fet fail, and after a 
fhort paflage arrived at St. Lucar, where Mafon 
de Betancour waited on the Count of Niebla (to 
whom the Court had referred the examination of 
his affair), and was cleared from the accufation laid 
to his charge. He was then prevailed on by the 
Count to fell the iflands to him for a certain fum, 
referving to himfelf the government of them for 
life. It may be fuppofed that his acquittal from 
the charge laid againft him, was in great meafure 
owing to his acquiefcence with the propofed fale. 
This fale was made in the year 1418, with the 
confent of the King, Don John II. upon the fign- 
ing of which the Count of Niebla fitted out the 
fhips, &c, which he thought neceffary for reducing 
the unconquered iflands, and fent them under the 
command of Mafon de Betancour to Lancerota. 
When he arrived there, he made feveral attempts 
to fubdue the reft of the iflands, which all proved 
unfuccefsful, and were attended with vaft expence ; 
fo that he began to repent his having taken upon 
him fo painful and unprofitable a charge as the 

govern- 
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government of thefe iflands; and what gave him 
more reafon fo todo, was his being daily on worfe © 
terms with the natives and European inhabitants, * 
who were fupported in their oppofition to him by 
the Bifhop. ‘Thefe difagreeable circumftances de- 
termined him to leave thofe iflands to go to the 
ifland of Madeira; accordingly he went and fettled 
there, and married his daughter, Donna Maria de 
Betancour, to Luis Gonzales Dacama, Captain- 
general of the ifland. This Lady having no chil- 
dren, his coufins, Henry and Jafper de Betancour, © 
became heirs to his eftates in Madeira. 
NoTwITHSTANDING Mafon de Betancour had — 
already fold the Canary Iflands to the Count of 
Niebla, he fold them again to the Infant Don 
Henry of Portugal, who gave him in exchange 
fome lands in the ifland of Madeira. ‘This tranf- 
action was afterwards productive of fome con:en- 
tion between the Courts of Caftille and Portugal. 
Don Henry de Guzman being now become 
Lord of the Canary Iflands, fent at different times 
a number of fhips, foldiers, ammunition, &c. to 
reduce thofe yet unconquered. ‘Thefe expeditions 
coft him great fums of money, for which he re- 
ceived no returns ; and the iflanders defended them- 
felves with fo much refolution and bravery, that 
the conqueft was ina manner deemed impracticable, 
At that time he had but little leifure. to attend to the 
affairs of the Canary Iflands, being more honour- 
ably employed in war againít the Moors in the 
kingdom of Granada. . This induced him to give 
the iflands to Guillen Peraza, at whofe requeit he 
had purchafed them of Mafon de Betancour, and 
procured a ratification of this fale from the court; 
upon which Guillen Peraza went over to Lancer- 
ota, from whence he made a vifit to the other — 
iflands, appointing one Antonio Luicado de Fran- 
quis, © 


sa 
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quis, a Genoefe, Governor of Lancerota, and 
Fuertaventura: he afterwards made one Chrifto~ 
pher Tenorio, a Burgher of Seville, Governor of 
the iflands of Gomera and Hierro. Having alfo 
nominated fome other officers, and regulated the: 
government of the iflands, he returned to Seville, 
where he died in a fhort time after, and was fuc- 
ceeded in his-poffeffions by his nephew, a young 
man, named Guillen Peraza; and one of the 
Twenty-four of Seville; who being ambitious of 
doing fomething worthy of his anceftors, refolved 
to go to the Canary Iflands to conquer fuch of 
them as were not yet fubdued, and which had 
hitherto been attacked with fo little fuccefs. For 
this end he fitted out three fhips at Seville, in which 
he embarked, with two hundred bowmen, for 
Lancerota and Fuertaventura, where he arrived, 
raifed three hundred men more, then failed with all 
his forces to Gomera, and from thence to the ifland 
of Palma. Here he landed, in the diftri& of one 
Tifuya, who had committed the defence of that 
part of the ifland againít the incurfions of the Eu- 
ropeans to his brother Chenauco; who, upon the 
arrival of Guillen Peraza, drew his forces together, 
and was alfo joined by the Chief of another diftri& 
called Dutinamara. One Hernand Martel Peraza 
commanded the European forces under Guillen 
Peraza, and thofe raifed in the iflands were com- 
manded by Juan de Adal, Luis de Cafarias, and 
Matthew Picar. Immediately on difembarking, 
they marched into the country, which is exceeding 
high and rocky: the forces from Seville being un- 
accuftomed to fuch rough ways, were greatly in- 
commoded and harafled by the natives, who, be- 
ing very agile, leaped from reck to rock with great 
eale (having been ufed to this exercife from their 
infancy) and galled the Spaniards in thofe narrow 
paffes in fuch a manner as obliged them to retreat ; 
Mor. I, D but 
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but Guillen Peraza rallying his men, in order to' 
repulfe the enemy, received a blow with a ftone, © 
which killed him on the fpot. This difheartened — 


his troops fo much that they fled, and reimbarked, 


after having fuffered a confiderable lofs: neverthe- — 
lefs, they carried off the dead body of the Gene- — 


ral, which Martel Peraza conveyed to Lancerota, 


where it was interred with great lamentation, and 
the following verfes were compofed in memory of 
that fatal encounter; which are fung in the ifland — 


sto this day. 


‘LLORAD las damas 
Affi Dios os vala 
«Guillen Peraza, 
Quedo en la Palma 
‘La flor marchita 
De la fu cara. 


“No eres Palma 
Eres retama 
Eres cypres 
De trifte rama, 
Eres defdicha, 
Defdicha mala. 


‘Tus campos rompan 
'Triítes volcanos, 

No vean plazeres 
Sino pelares. 
‘Cubran tus flores 
Las arenales. 


¿Guillen Peraza, 
«Guillen Peraza, 
Do efta tu efcudo, 
¡Do efta tu lanza ; 
‘Todo la acaba. 
‘La mala adanza. 
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Which may be thus Englifhed : 


O pour forth, ye damíels, your plaint ; 
For God's fake, ye damfels, lament ; 
For Guillen: Peraza the brave: 
At Palma is left in the grave: 
The flow’r on his cheek brightly hone, 
That flow’r now is blafted and gone. 

| "The ffately palm * thou art no more! 

_ Bur lowly thrub all wither’d o’er ; 

A ¢yprefs now thou art become, 
Whofe branch infpires a joylefs gloom; 
No more our joy, thou art our grief; 
A fource of woe that fhuns relief, 

Let dire volcanoes now deftroy 

Thy fields, that lately {mil’d with joy; 
Let no glad profpeét meet our eyes,- 

On ev’ry fide let forrows rife ! 

Let all the flow’rs that grac’d thy lands, © 

Be bury’d'under burning fands, 

Alas! Péraza is no more! 
Peraza’s lofs we all deplore ! 
Ol where is now thy trufty thield! 
Y O! where the lance thy arm did wield ! 
A:fore lamented enterprize 
Cut fhort thy {chemes; ‘and clos’d thine eyes. 


_ GUILLEN Peraza had a fifter called Donna 
Ipnes' Péraza, ‘a lady of great merit and beauty, 
who was left ib’éharge of Don Juan de Guzman, 
Dake of Medina Sidonia. He married her to one 
Diego de Herrera; ‘one of the Twenty-four of 
Seville, who, in’ virtue of this marriage, became 
Lord of the Canary Mands, in the year 1444» 
_ * The reader will eafily difcern this to b 
the word Palma, which fignifies a Palm, 
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Immediately after the nuptials, he fitted out three — 
fhips, and embarked with his wife and a great num- — 
ber of Gentlemen and Ladies (many of whom ~ 
were his relations) at St. Lucar de Barameda, and | 
failed for the iflands. Soon after thefe fhips ar-_ 


rived at the ifland of Lancerota, where Diego de 


Herrera and his Lady ftaid fome time, and then 


went to vifit the reft of the conquered iflands, in 


order to infpeét into the adminiftration of juttice, 
and promote the converfion of the natives to the, 
Romifh religion. They were received with great: 


refpe& by the inhabitants, who entertained them — 


jn the beft manner they were capable. 


C.H.A.P. AL 


Diego de Herrera makes bimfelf mafter of the Ifand 


of Canaria. i 


WN IEG O de Herrera was only twenty-feven 

years of age when he undertook this expedi- 
tion to the iflands. After he had been fettled there 
fome time, and had made the neceflary regulations 


in the government, he made feveral defcents on: 


the coatt of Barbary and the unconquered iflands ; 
in all which he conftanily met with the mioft ob- 
ftinate refiftance in the ifland of Canaria, from 
whence he was often beaten off withlofs, “There- 
fore finding that nothing could be done there, by 
force, he refolved to try what he could do with the 


natives by pacific meafures, . To this end he went 
with fome fhips and barks to the port of Ifletas, 


in Auguft 1461, taking with him the Bifhop, of 
Rubicon, the Lieutenant-governor of the Iflands, 


and many other Gentlemen, together with fome 
perfons who underftood and fpoke the Canary lan- 


guage. When the natives perceived the fhips;; 
| they 
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they, according to cultom, gave the alarm all over 
the ifland, and came down to the port in great 
numbers, when the Bifbop gave them to under- 
ftand that they came with no hoftile intention, but 
on the contrary to make peace, and trade with 
them; which fo far fatisfied them, that they per- 
mitted the Spaniards to come afhore unarmed, 
where they remained fome days, giving and receiv- 
ing prefents. The two Guanartemes,' or Princes, 
of. Telde and Galdar, came and paid their refpeéts 
to Diego de Herrera, who then took poffeffion in 
form of the ifland, in the prefence of the Guan- 
artemes, the Bifhop, Lieutenant-governor, and all 
the Gentlemen that came with him : this happen- 
ed on the 16th of Auguft 1461. After this cere- 
mony, of which it is probable the natives under- 
ftood not the meaning, Diego returned with his 
fleet to Lancerota, ‘highly pleafed with the fuccefs 

of his expedition. 
Next year the Bithop, Don Diego Lopez de 
Yilefcas, moved with an ardent zeal to gather his 
feattered fheep of Canaria into the fold of the 
Romifh church, went over there, accompanied by 
the Captain and Governor of the ifland, Alonzo 
Cabrera Solier, with three hundred men, and an- 
chored in the port of Gando, where the natives 
aflembled themfelves, and would by no means al- 
low them to difembark. The Bifhop, by fair 
words and foft fpeeches, endeavoured to footh 
them into compliance, but in vain: they told him 
they would not, onany account, fuffer armed men 
to land; that if the Europeans flood in need of 
any thing, they hadionly to fpeak, and they would 
bring them what they wanted; but if they perfift- 
ed in their defign to land, they were ready to op- 
pofe them by force and give them battle. The 
Europeans feeing the ftrength and refolution of the 
nd -natives, 
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natives, thought it moft prudent to return to Lan= — 
cerota. noe sean 
Iw the year 1464, Diego de Herrera and the — 
Bifhop came again to Canaria, where finding the — 
whole ifland in arms, they did not attempt to land, — 
but came to Tenerife, and anchored at Bufadero, — 
where the natives of that place alfo prepared to 
oppofe their landing; but when Diego and the 
Bifhop affured them they came only to cultivate 
their friendfhip, and to trade with them, they were — 
foon appealed, and readily permitted them to come — 
afhore. The Bifhop then began to talk to them Ñ 
about their converfion, whilft Diego de Herrera im 
form took polfeffion of the ifland, it is faid, by 
confent of the natives, but it will appear by what 
happened afterwards, that they underftood not the t 
meaning of the ceremony. The Europeans on 
this oceafion took notice of the great mumbers — 
who had aflembled themfelves to hinder their land= 
ing,.and law that at that time nothing was to be.done > 
by force; they therefore prudently embarked and 
failed for Lancerota. . The Bifhop carried with 
him from thence a young man, whom he foon 
after conyerted: to the Romifh religion, and.bap< 
tized him by the name .of Anthony. This youth 
became a mott fervent votary and devout worfhips 
per of the Virgin Mary, and was the firft who 
gave notice to the Europeans of her image which 
was in Tenerife This Anthony being oma eruize 
among the iflands with Diego de Herrera, gave 
him the flip at “Tenerife, and made the belt of his 
way home, being defirous to fee his relations and 
friends after fo longa feparation. On his arrival, 
he informed them that the image they had in the 
ifland, reprefented the mother of him who fuftain= 
ed heaven and earth, he natives of Tenerife 
(calted Guanches) have ever fince that time paid 
this image great refpect and. veneration. | 
H A. Pl 
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CHAP.  XIL 
Diego de Sylva arrives at the Canary Iflands. 


T that time there was fome difference be- 

tween the Courts of Caftille and Portugal: 
concerning the Canary Iflands, occafioned by the 
fale of them which Mafon de Betancour had made 
to the Infant of Portugal, Don Henry, when he 
went to refide in the ifland of Madeira. Don 
Henry equipped a fleet of carvels, which carried a 
thoufand men and one hundred horfe, and gave 
the command of this armament to Antonio Gon- 
zales, a Geutleman of his houfhold, with orders. 
to take poffeffion of the iflands. When he came 
to Lancerota, Diego de Herrera oppofed his land- 
ing, and killed fome of his men. When Don 
Henry heard of this, he was much difpleafed, al- 
ledging that his defign in the expedition was only 
to convert the natives to the catholic faith without 
bloodíhed *. 
- Tue Infant Don Ferdinando, brother to the 
King of Portugal, Don Alonzo V. pretended alfo 
a right to the Canary Iflands, by virtue of a gift 
from the Infant Don Henry of Portugal: to fup- 
port this claim he armed fome carvels, and fent 
them well provided to the iflands, under the com- 
mand of Diego de Sylva, fon of the Count de 
Pontalegre, who came with his fleet to Lancero-. 
ta in the year 1466, where he found Diego de 
Herrera ready with his forces to oppofe his landing. 


* Tris plain that he made a pretext of religion to cover 
his real defign ; for if he wanted only to convert the 
natives without bloodfhed, what occafion had he to fend 
an armament of a thouland foot and an hundred horfe ? 


D4 Diego 
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Diego de Sylva feeing it would be a difficult matter 


to land by force; and that even afterwards the © 


Juccefs might be doubtful, began to treat with — 


Herrera, who fuffered him to land peaceably un- 


armed, and entertained him hofpitably. In the © 
mean time a veflel arrived with advice that all dif- — 


ferences between the two courts were happily ad- 
jufted and terminated by a peace; and that the 
Infants of Portugal, Don Henry and Don Ferdi- 
nando, had given up their pretenfions to the Canary 


Iflands; which news gave great fatisfaction to — 


both parties. Diego de Herrera and Donna Ignes 
Peraza had then in Lancerota, befides other chil- 
dren, a moft beautiful daughter, named Donna 


Maria de Ayala, of whom Diego de Sylva became — 


greatly enamoured, courted her, and prevailed 


with her parents to confent to their marriage, - 


which was foon after confummated ; and he re- 
ceived from them, as her dowry, a third part of 
the revenues of Lancerota and Fuertaventura. = 

Don Diego de Herrera now feeing fo many men 
in the ifland by the addition of the Portugueze, 
thought it a proper time to reduce Canaria, which 
had jo often baffled all their attempts. With this 
view he communicated his intention to his fon-in- 
Jaw Diego de Sylva, who readily came into the 
propofal. They accordingly embarked, and ar- 
rived with their forces at the port of Gando, on 
the fouth fide of the ifland, where they landed in 
good order ; and being now fo ftrong, they thought 
it no longer neceffary to obferve that caution and 
circum{peGion in their match into the country 
which they done in their former defcents. The 
natives (who had been conflanily upon the look- 
out fince the Europeans firft began their attempts 


againft the ifland) as foon as they difcovered the — 
fhips, gathered together in vaft numbers, and . 


marched 
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marched againít their invaders with great refoluti- 
on, not being in the leaft intimidated by their num- 
bers; and dividing themfelves into fmall bodies, 
they attacked the Europeans on all fides with fuch 
fleadinefs and courage, that they obliged them to 
retreat. “The place where they engaged was fo 
very rocky and unequal, that the Europeans could 
‘reap but little advantage from the fuperior difcip- 
line of their troops. The enemy by this time 
‘were well armed; for befides their own country 
weapons (which were by no means defpicable), 
they had many others, which they had taken from 
the Europeans at the different times of .their incur- 
fions, and in the management of which they were 
become tolerably expert. But they annoyed the 
Europeans moftly with their fharp-pointed flicks 
or poles (hardened in the fire, which they ufed 
both as darts and lances), which pierced the ene- 
mies targets, and even went through the clofett 
coats of mail; and whenever they drew the foe 
into a hollow place, they made great havock, by 
rolling huge ftones down upon them from the 
neighbouring precipices. The Europeans continu- 
ed retreating till they came to a kind of natural 
fortrefs, near the fea-fhore, where they made a 
ftand, and potted themfelves in fuch a manner, that 
the natives could not attack them but to great dif 
advantage. Diego de Herrera perceiving the great 
lofs he had fuftained in this engagement, and the 
confequent retreat, and confidering that the whole 
force of the ifland was colleéted in that place to 
oppofe him, refolved to fend a detachment by fea 
to another part of the ifland, in order Yo make a 
diverfion, and oblige the natives to divide their 
forces. Accordingly, in the night he feht Diego 
de Sylva with two hundred men, in three carvels, 
together with two officers experienced in thefe de- 
fcents, and who {poke the Canary language. “The: 

Ds troops. 
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troops arrived at the port of Agumaftel, and by — 
day-break, being all fafely landed, formed theme 
felves in order of battle in the neighbourhood of — 
Galdar, without beingdifcovered by the Canarians, — 
and marched forward till they came toa fteep emi-_ 
nence covered with trees and bufhes, which they — 
were obliged to país. The people of that part of. 
the ifland having at length difcovered the fhips at. 
anchor, and feeing ftrangers afcending the moun-_ 
tain, aflembled themfelves together to:attack them; ! 
but obferving the route the Europeans) were take 
ing, they let them alone for fome time till they 
had gained the top of the afcent, when the natives 
immediately fecured the país by which they had 
_ gone up, and fet fire to the bufhes, to prevent: 

their returning by that way to their fhips. Diego 
de Sylva and his men finding themfelves difcover»' 
ed, and their retreat effe£tually cut off, march: ' 
ed on and defcended. on the other fide of the 
mountain into a plain near the village of Galdar, 
where they found a large place, enclofed by a ftone 
wall (in which the natives ufed to aflemble to feaft, — 
execute criminals, @&c.) into which they retired 
for fecurity. As foon as the natives perceived this, 
they gave a great fhout, as they were ufed to do 
when they gained a victory, and immediately fur+ 
rounded the place fo clofely, that the Europeans 
had no way to efcape. They had continued two 
days and two nights {hut up in this place, without — 
any thing to eat or drink; and the number of the 
natives ftill encreafing, they found themfelves quite 
deftitute of all human refource, and therefore a= 
bandoned themfelves to defpair. In this condition. 
they were, when the divine Providence fent them 
relief from an unexpected quarter. 


CHAP. 
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Diego de Sylva and his Troops relieved out of their 
great Diftre/s and Confinement at Galdar. 


Er” HERE was a woman among the inhabi- 
tants of Galdar, a relation of the Guanar- 
teme of that place, named Maria Lafirga. She 
had been a captive fome time in Lancerota, but 
was fent back to her parents in Canaria, in ex- 
change for an European prifoner. ‘This woman 
fpoke the two languages well, and being moved 
with compaflion at the approaching fate of the 
Europeans, fhe came to the place in which they 
were inclofed, and feeing the two officers that ac- 
companied Diego de Sylva in this expedition, fhe 
recolleéted them again, having been often at their: 
houfes in Lancerota. She declared, that the na- 
tives intended.to put them all to death that night ; 
and that there was not the leaft profpe& of their 
efcaping, but by furrendering at difcretion to the 
Guanarteme, her uncle, whofe generous tempér 
(fhe faid) fhe knew fo well, that it was very cer-. 
tain he would releafe, and let them all return to. 
their fhips in peace. Moreover, fhe earneftly en- 
treated them not to hold out any longer, but to 
fubmit immediately. The Europeans, fenfible of 
their impending fate, and perfuaded that they 
could be no lofers by following Maria’s advice, 
fince nothing worfe than death could enfue, which 
muft inevitably have been their portion if they per- 
fifted longer in refifting, agreed to the propofal,. 
and employed her to manage the bufinefs of re- 
conciliation: demanding only of the Guanarteme: 
to give his word to fpare their-lives, and they wouid: 
| imme- 
a 


sig 
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immediately furrender themfelves into his hands. — 
When Maria had delivered this meflage to her — 
uncle, he affembled all the chiefs of the people to — 
confider what was to be done, who were all at firft — 


agamít granting this requeft, being greatly incenf- 


ed againít the ftrangers, for the mifchiefs they — 
had done them in the frequent invafions of their — 
ifland. But the Guanarteme of Galdar determin- — 


ed at all events to fave them; and being much be- 
loved and refpeéted by the Canarians, foothed 
fome, threatened others, and at length fo wrought 
upon them all, that they agreed to fpare the lives. 
of the Europeans. The matter thus fettled, the 


Guanarteme went te Diego de Sylva, and gave — 
his word that neither himfelf nor the reft of the 
natives would do him or his followers any harm; — 
upon which they delivered up their arms, and ' 
came out of the fortreís. “Fhe Guanarteme then © 


embraced Diego de Sylva, fhewed him many to- 
kens of friendfhip and compailion, conduéted him 
to the village of Galdar, where he refided, and 
gave him and his troops both meat and drink, of 
which they ftood in great need after fo long an ab- 
{tinence: and after they had refrefhed themfelves, 


the Guanarteme and Gayres, or Chiefs, of the — 
village, together with a number of the natives, | 
conduéted them in fafety to their fhips. On their + 
march they came to a very high and fteep preci= _ 


pice, with a path fo narrow that only one perfon 


at a time could defcend : here Diego de Sylva and ( 
his men fufpe€ted that the natives had betrayed, — 


and intended to throw them down headlong trom _ 


the precipice: accordingly they intimated their 


fufpicion to the Canarians, and accufed them of a 


breach of faith. The natives, when they under- 
ítood this, were extremely affronted: the Guan- 


ee 


a 


arteme, however, made no reply to this accufati- ~ 


on, but defired Diego de Sylva to take hold of the — 


{kirt $ 
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fkirt of his garment, and he would lead him down ; 
he likewife ordered his men in the fame manner to 
aflift the Europeans; thus they all defcended fafe to 
the bottom, from whence was a road to the fhore 
near where the fhips lay at anchor. The Guanar- 
teme and his people then gave them leave to em- 
bark, but complained much of their being fuf- 
peéted of fo much bafeneís, as, after having plight- 
ed their faith for their fafety, to entertain a defign 
to deftroy them. Diego de Sylva was “at a lofs 
how to expreís his gratitude to the Guanarteme for 
his humane and generous behaviour; and when he 
went on board made him a prefent of a gilt fword 
and a fcarlet cloak, and to each of the Gayres a 
fine mufquet : he then took his leave. The preci- 
pice and harbour have from: that time taken the 
name of Diego de Sylva, in Memory of this ad- 
ventures. De Sylva and his detachment returned 
to Diegoide Herrera at Gando, to whom they re- 
lated the whole of what had befel them; at which 
he was greatly aftonifhed, and could not conceive 
whenee thefe Barbarians had acquired fuch noble 
fentiments of valour and generofity. However, 
this did not prevent him from attacking the fecond 
time; but, upon being joined again by Diego de 
Sylva and his corps, marched forward with the 
whole of his forces, to give battle to the iflanders. 
‘The Canarians on their fide, far from being back- 
ward. to engage, met them with great intrepidity, 
and a bloody: battle enfued, in which the natives 
were woríted, and obliged to retreat, which they 
did ftep by ftep, without the leaft diforder. Many 
were killed and wounded: on both fides; but the 
Europeans took fome prifoners, among whom was 
a valiant chief named Mananidra, whom Diego de 
Sylva remembered to have feen at Galdar; and 
mindful. of what he owed him, he went immedi= 

| ately 
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ately to Diego de Herrera, and earneftly entreated 
him to give this man his liberty, who ar length 
granted his requeft, though not without great un- 
willingnefs. Diego de Sylva then fent him away, 
loaded with many valuable prefents. 

Tue Portugueze employed in this expedition, 
feeing no profpeét of fpeedily reducing the ifland, 
or of ending a war in which they were likely to 
receive no advantage, were greatly chagrined and 


difcontented, and begged ot their chief, Diego de — 
Sylva, to allow them to return to Portugal. — 
When Herrera was made acquainted with this mur- 
muring among the troops, he thought it moft ex~ * 
pedient to make peace with the Guanarteme of $ 


Galdar, and return to Lancerota, where he de- 
livered his daughter Donna Maria de Ayala to her 


hufband, together with a great number of flaves * 
‘of both fexes, that had been taken in fundry ex- — 
peditions againft the iflands; with whom Diego 


> 


ae 


de Sylva embarked, together with his troops, and — 


returned to Lifbon, where he and his Lady Donna 
Maria were moft gracioufly received by King :A- 


lonzo. From this marriage are defcended the pre= : 


fent Counts of Pontalegre in Portugal. 


CHUA PL EV: 


Herrera makes another Expedition to Canaria, and 


builds a Fort at Gando. 


As TH.OU GH both Diego de Herrera and” 
. Donna Ignes Peraza had the reduétion of. 


Canaria greatly at heart, yet they laid afide all’ 
thoughts of accomplifhing it by dint of arms; 


for, befides the departure of the Portugueze, their 
own vaffals and. the natives of the conquered iflands” 


wele: 
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were heartily tired of fo many unfuccefsful attempts,. 
and defirous of refting from the fatigues of war, 
in order to enjoy tranquillity at home with their 
families, and employ themfelves in the more a+ 
greeable labour of cultivating their lands, Thefe 
things confidered, made Herrera think proper 
to go another way to work, which would re- 
quire time and patience to accomplifh and bring to. 
maturity. For this purpofe, accompanied. by the 
Bifhop, Don Diego Lopez de Yllefcas, he went 
with fome fhips to Gando, which he imagined to 
be the fitteft place for his defign. The iflanders 
difcovered his thips from the mountains, while 
‘they were yet at a confiderable diflance from the 
land, and by means of their fignals inftantly alarm- 
ed the whole ifland; when the main body march- 
ed to Gando, to wait the arrival of the Europe- 
ans; but feeing them approach peaceably. and with- 
out arms, they held a conference with them, and 
heard their propofals. The Guanartemes and 
_Faycas, or Priefts, were prefent at this interview, 
which ended in eftablifhing a firm peace and mu- 
tual intercourfe of trade between the two parties. 
The Bifhop and Herrera, under pretence of hay- 
ing a place of worfhip for fuch of their people as 
fhould come to trade im the ifland, obtained leave 
of the natives to build a fort at Gando. By this 
treaty Herrera was to have all the orchilla weed. 
which the ifland produced, on paying only for the 
people’s labour who gathered it: and, to remove 
all caufe of diftruft from the natives, be gave them 
twelve hoftages as a fecurity for the due perform- 
ance of the treaty. The prifoners on both fides 
were by this peace to be fet at liberty. The Euro- 
peans now began with all diligence to erect the 
fort, in which they received great affiftance from 
the Canarians, who fupplied them with plenty of 
timber from the mountains, and.otherwife wai 

ed,. 


oF 
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ed for them in mixing lime and carrying ftones, 
fo that in a fhort time the fort was completed. It 


was fpacious and well fituated, being built on a * 


high rock, the foot of which was clofe to the 


harbour. Herrera ftaid there fome few days after 
st was finiíhed ; and, before his departure, took 
care to furnith it with a fufficient quantity of am- 
munition and provifions, leaving a good garrifon, 
commanded by one Pedro Chemida, who was well 
known to and much beloved by the natives; with 
him he left orders, that, notwithftanding the 
treaty of peace, if a fair opportunity fhould offer 
of making himfelf mafter of the ifland, he fhould 


by no means negleét it: at the fame time advifing — 


him, if poffible, to divide the natives by foment- 
ing quarrels and ftirring up jeatoufies among them, 
fo as to form a party in favour of the Europeans. 
After giving thefe honeft and generous inftruétions, 
he departed for Lancerota, in company with the 
Bifhop, highly pleafed with the fuccefs of his pro- 
je@, of which he hoped foon to reap the moft a- 
greeable fruits. 


CH ASP AD 


A Quarrel happens between the Canarians and Pedro 
! Chemida. 


jn lode heee the peace which had 
been fo lately concluded and eftablifhed be- 
tween the Canarians and Herrera, Pedro Chemida, 
in compliance with his mafter’s orders, fought a 
proper opportunity to make himfelf mafter of the 
ifland; and, to effeét his defign, he purpotely did 
feveral things which he knew would be offenfive to 


the natives, who thereupon complained to him of 
. 4 nat. 
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not taking proper care to obferve the feveral articles 
of the treaty which they had made with Diego de 
Herrera, and accufed him of privately feizing and 
concealing certain noble Canarians, with a defign 
‘to fend them away from the ifland; but finding © 
that Pedro Chemida gave no ear to their com- 
plaints, nor fhewed the leaft inclination to redrefs 
their grievances, they departed, and refolved to 
watch an opportunity of being avenged on their 
oppreflors. It happened foon after, that fome of 
the Spaniards going carelefly out of the fort, the 
Canarians fell upon them, and killed five. Upon 
this Pedro Chemida complained to the Gayres, or 
Chiefs of the ifland ; who, in their turn, refufing 
to give him. any fatisfaGtion ; he therefore refolved 
to do himfelf juftice by force. This kindled the 
flames of war anew between the two nations, to 
the no fmall effufion of blood. The Canarians 
now perceived their error in having allowed the 
Spantards to build this fort, which bid defiance to 
their united forces, and was moreover a very great 
Ícourge to them; for the Eurepeans making fre- 
quent fallies, ufed to carry off the cattle, take 
many of the natives prifoners, and afterwards re- 
tire to the fort, which always afforded them a con- 
venient fhelter, after having committed their de- 
predations. 

Ir happened foon after, that as fome of the 
garrifon were out on one of thefe marauding par- 
ties, the natives defignedly drove fome cattle in 
their way, as it were by accident, and thus drew 
them by degrees to a confiderable diitance from the 
fort, into an ambufh that had been prepared for 
them; while another party of the natives was poft-~ 
ed in fuch a manner as to cut off their retreat to 
the fort. On a fignal concerted between them, 
thofe in ambufh fuddenly fell upon Chemida’s 
men, and killed a great number of them, and: the 

relt 
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reft, who upon this fled towards the fort, fell into » 


the hands of the other party, who killed fome of — 
them, and took the others prifoners, fo that not | 
one efcaped. The Captain Mananidra, who had ' 
the command of this enterprize, ftripped the Eu- — 
ropeans, both living and dead, of their cloaths,. 
which he made one half of his own men put.on, 
and placed the other half in ambufh very near the: | 
fort; he then ordered fome of the Canarians Im 
their own proper habits to chace thofe dreffed like: - 
Spaniards towards the fort. Pedro Chemida, and - 
his men who remained there, feeing this purfuit, — 
and believing their party was worfted, fallied out — 
to the relief of their fuppofed countrymen, leaving — 
the gates open; when the party who were in am- — 
bufh perceiving this, rufhed into the fort, while — 
the difguifed Canarians fell upon the Spaniards, and — 
made them prifoners. After this manner was the — 
fort of Gando taken; and left another garrifon — 
fhould be fent from Lancerota, they burnt the 
wood of the fort, and razed the walls thereof to 
the ground; but as to the prifoners, they treated 
them, according to their ufual cuftom, with gentle- 
nefs and humanity. A {mall fifhing bark at that 
time happened to be in the port, which failed im- 
mediately and gave notice of the lofs of the fort 
to Diego de Herrera and Donna Ignes Peraza, who” 
were extremely grieved at finding their favourite 
projet thus difconcerted: but Don Diego de Yllef- 
cas, the Bifhop, was afflicted beyond meafure ; for 
being now old, he loft all hopes of bringing the 
natives to the profeflion of the Romifh faith, by 
which doubilefs he hoped to acquire no {mall de- 
gree of honour. t A 
THe taking of the fort of Gando manifeftly- 
fhews what kind of people the Canarians were, 
and that they wanted neither courage or conduct 
in wars Plutarch, in his Life of Sertorius, re- 
lates, 
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lates, as one of the greateft exploits of that gene- 
ral, his taking a town.in Spain by a ftratagem of 
much the fame nature with this of the Canarians 
in regard to the fort at Gando. The: natives in 
the courfe of the long war between them and the 
Europeans, gave many fignal inftances of their 
warlike difpofition ; itis hard to determine whether 
they were more fubtle in contriving ftratagems, 
or obftinately courageous in the time of aétion. 
Among other contrivances they had to. furprize the. 
enemy, the following merits notice: they trained 
a great number of fea-gulls, which they kept in 
and about the villages near the fea-fhore; and. 
when they faw any barks approaching, they laid. 
an ambufh near one of thofe villages. The Euro- 
peans having experienced the fubtlety of thefe 
people, never went afhore to carry off captives ‘or 
to plunder, but they ‘firft carefully looked about 
them, and examined every corner where they ima- 
gined there might be people concealed, and never 
went far from their boats. Once a number of 
Spaniards from Lancerota landed, and feeing no: 
body near the fhore, they ventured to go a {mall 
diftance in land, where was a large village; upon 
the fight of which they were going to retreat, but 
obferving fea-gulls flying about the houfes, they 
concluded it to be uninhabited, fo they went bold- 
ly up to it, when on a fudden the natives rufhed 
from their hiding places, furrounded and made 
them all prifoners, | 
AFTER the taking of Gando,*the Guanarteme 
ot Telde, named Bentagoyhe, died, and left a 
fon and daughter. One Doramas, reckoned the 
moft valiant man in the ifland, and who had rebell- 
ed againít his mafter, the Guanarteme of Galdar, 
gathered fome of the chiefs of Telde together, 
and got himfelf declared Guanarteme of that dif- 
trict; which when he of Galdar heard, he was 
; ‘ afraid 
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afraid that the life of his coufin, the fon of Ben- 


tagoyhe, ‘might be in danger, and therefore fent 
for him to come and refide with him in Galdar. 


CHAP. XVI. 
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Diego de Herrera goes to Spain, to anfwer the Com — 


plaints made again/i him by bis own People. 


H E Europeans in the iflands became every ; 
day more and more difcontented and diffatis- — 
fied with Diego de Herrera, who obliged them, — 
contrary to their inclinations, to go upon thofe — 
hazardous enterprizes to fo little purpofe; but 


when they heard of the affair of Gando, and the 


captivity of Pedro Chemida, with his garrifon and — 
the twelve hoftages, they loft all patience. Many. 


of them went to the ifland of Madeira, in order 
to get a paflage from thence to Spain, intending to 
Jay their grievances before thofe who had power to 
redrefs them. ‘Ihe Canarians, after having made 
Pedro Chemida and his garrifon prifoners, treated’ 
them extremely well, and regaled them with the 


belt they had. Pedro was fo well acquainted with 


their difpofition, and managed them fo artfully, as 
to perfuade them that they had been the aggrellors 


in the war, and had done wrong in razing the. 


tower of Gando, infomuch that they called a 
meeting of the Guznartemes, Faycas, and prin- 
cipal people; at which it was agreed to fend ten 
ambafladors * to Lancerota, to make their excufes to 

Her- 


% The Canarians who were fent on this embafly to 


Lancerota were Accrayda, from Telde; Egenenaca, 
from Aguimes; Vildacane, from “Pereda ; Aridanny, 
from Aguerata; Saco, from Agaete; Achutindac, from 

Galdar ; 


| 
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Herrera and Donna Ignes Peraza for what had paff- 
ed. Theleenvoys embarked in a Lancerota veflel, 
and carried with them Pedro Chemida, his garri- 
fon, and the twelve hoftages. When they arrived 
there, they waited on Diego de Herrera and Ignes 
Peraza, kifled their hands, afked their pardon for 
what they had done, and prefented to them the 
prifoners and hoftages. They were gracioufly re- 
ceived, kindly entertained, and all paít offences 
were forgiven. A new treaty was then made, by 
which all the orchilla in the ifland appertained to 
Herrera, who on his: part was to reftore all the 
Canarians that were then in Lancerota and Fuer- 
taventura. When the vaflals of Diego de Herre- 
ra, who went to Madeira, heard of this peace 
(which was concluded on the 11th of January, 
1476,) and of the return of: the captives from Ca- 
naria, they wanted to return to their allegiance to 
their Lord, and enter again upon their former pof- 
feflions ; but Herrera would not fo. much as_per- 
mit them to come upon the ifland of. Lancerota. 
Upon which they went to Caftille, and laid their 
complaints before their Majefties Don Ferdinando 
and Ifabella, who gave orders to enquire into the 
affair, and that Herrera fhould be fent for, to an- 
fwer the charges laid againft him. Some time bes, 
fore this, Herrera had contra€ted his ‘daughter, 
Donna Conftanza Sarmiento, to Pedro Hernandez 
Sayavedra, a manof an illultrious family in Spain, 
and one of the Twenty-four of Seville, who ad- 
vifed his father-in-law to come over to Spain, to 
anfwer in perfor to the accufations laid againít him. 
He followed this advice, and appeared at court, 
where he made a ftrenuous and good defence. 


Galdar; Adeun, from Tamarafayte; Artenteyfac, from 
Artevirgo; Ahuteyga, from Artiacor; and Gurirugui-, 
an, from Arucas. 

3 But 
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But their Majefties, who had in view to add the © 
three unconquered iflands to the crown of Spain; — 
pretended that Diego de Herrera was not able - 
to. make himfelf mafter of them by his own © 
power, and that it was-abfolutely neceflary. they — 
fhould be conquered, in order to bring the natives — 
ever to the Chriftian faith. Diego de Herrera and © 
Ignes Peraza were by no means pleafed with this - 
propofal; however, they were obliged to comply, © 
and received in lieuw of all their right to Canaria, — 
Tenerife, and Palma, five millions of maravedis *, _ 
with the title of Count of Gomera for their eldeft © 
fon. This transfer was made in the latter part of — 
the year 1476. . 


‘Me 


CHAP. XVI 


Diego de Herrera and bis Son-in-law, Pedro Her: 
nandez Sayavedra, go over to Barbary, to fuccour 
the Caftle of Mar Pequeno, 


F TER the ceflion of the three iflands to 
EA the crown, Diego de Herrera returned. to 
Lancerota, and. brought with him his fon-in-law, — 
Don Pedro Hernandez Sayavedra, to confummate 
his marriage with his daughter Donna Conítanza. 
When the feaftings and rejoicings on that occafion 
were over, Herrera and his fon-in-law determined 
to go over to Barbary, to fuccour the caftle of Mar 


* Five millions of maravedis is a fum not exceeding, 
three thoufand pounds fterling; but as in thofe days 
America was not difcovered, and there was little com-_ 
merce in Spain, I dare fay that fum was then at leaft 
a in value to thirty thoufand pounds fterling at pres 
ent. y 

A Pequeno, | 
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Pequeno*, which Herrera had built on that coaft, 
oppofite the ifland of Lancerota, and which was 
then befieged by the Sheriff, with an army of. 
ten thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe.' They 
accordingly embarked feven -hundred men, with 
the utmoft expedition, on board five fhips, and 
foon after arrived before the-caftle ; which when 
the Sheriff underftood, he raifed' the fiege, and 
‘Herrera returned with Sayavedra to Lancerota. 
_Some time after, a Moor, of about thirty years 
of age, called Helergrut, came to the cattle of 
Mar Pequeno, defiring to be made a Chriftian. 
This man told the Governor, Chriftopher Teno- 
rio, that if Herrera would return to Barbary with 
his forces, he would fhew him where. he might 
make a valuable prize. Upon this the Governor 
fent him over to Lancerota, where he was kindly 
received and entertained by Herrera, who, accor- 
ding to his defire, caufed him to be baptized by the 
name of Juan Camacho. This man perfuaded 
Herrera and his fon-in-law to return with a con- 


* Where this caftle ftood I. know not, but fuppofe it 
might be fomewhere about the mouth of the river called 
by the Arabs Wad-noon ; for in fome of our old fea- 
charts of the coaft of Barbary, and the Canary Iflands, 
(which are very incorreét) there is a place on the coatt 
of Barbary, oppofite to the Canary Iflands, called Mar- 
piveno, which I take to be a corruption of Mar Pe» 

ueno. | 

+ This Sheriff could not be King of Morocco; be- 
caufe it was in the year 1519, before the two brothers, 
the Sheriffs, killed Muley Nazar Buchentuf Elenteta, 
the then King of Morocco, and reigned in his ftead. 
Tt is probable he was one of the Sheriffian family, which 
lived not far diftant from the Caftle of Mar Pequeno, . 
ata place called Tigumadert, in the province of Dara; ' 
Asin my Author’s time the Kings of Morocco were: 
ftyled Sheriffs, he might imagine they were always fo 


called. 
fiderable 
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nici 


fiderable force to Mar Pequeno; from whence they” ~ 


fet out and marched towards Tagaoft, till they 


came to a place where was an Adouar, or com- 
pany of -Moors dwelling in tents, whom they ap- 


proached unperceived; and then giving the cry of | 
St. Iago *! (or St. James) fuddenly attacked them, — 


and took one hundred and fifty-eight prifoners, 


ae eet 


men, women, and children included, with whom. - 
they returned to the caftle. Juan Camacho ferved — 


as their guide in this expedition, as he did in all 


thofe which they. afterwards undertook to the coaft, © 


of Barbary, being no lefs in number than forty- 


fix. In thefe they feldom failed of fuccefs, never 
returning without a confiderable number of pri- 


foners. 


My author fays he knew this Moor, and had 
often heard him relate his adventures. He died at A 


laft peaceably in his bed, at Lancerota, in the 
year 1591, aged one hundred and forty-fix years. 
The Bifhop and General of the iflands being then 
in Lancerota, wrote an account of this man’s lifes. 
by which it appeared, that notwithftanding his 
great age, he walked perfectly upright, and could 
fee clearly till the time he was taken fick and died. 
Two years before his death he married.a Moorifh 
girl of twenty years of age, by whom he had, a 

fon, at leaft it was generally fuppofed to be his. 
‘Tue Spaniards concerned in thele expeditions to 
the coaft of Barbary were not, however, all fo. 
fortunate as the renegado Camacho; and Sayave- 
dra was in particular a fufferer, for a natural fon +: 
of | 


* This is a fignal ufed by the Spaniards when they. 


are going to make an attack, or fall on the enemy ; Sto: 

Jago (or St. James) being the tutelar faint of Spain, as. 
St. George is of England. 
+ My author does not mention this young man’s cap-: 

tivity; but from his name, and the time when he de 
taken 
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of his, a youth of great merit, being taken by 
the Moors, died in captivity at Fez, whofe 
‘ftory is thus related by Diego de Torres, in his 
Hiftory of the Sheriffs: “ When this tyrant 
-€ (the Sheriff ) chofe New Fez for his refidence, 
** he ordered his treafure, his children, his Wives, 
‘and his flaves to be brought thither, A. 
** mong the laft there was one named Alonzo 
** Perez de Sayavedra, fon of the Count of Go. 
** mera by a Moorifh woman, his captive, who 
*% was a relation of the Sheriffs. He was a 
** young man of great courage, and fo perfeétly 
** verfed in the Arabic and other languages 
** {poke in this country, that I have heard the 
€“ Sheriff declare, that few or none of the na- 
“* tives of Barbary fpoke them fo well. Be. 
** fides thefe qualifications, he poffeffed one of 
“£ a more noble and praife-worthy nature, name- 
** ly, an inviolable regard for, and attachment 
** to his religion. But before I fay any thing 
<* on this head, I thall relate in what manner 
** he became a flave to the Sheriff. When he 
** was a youth, he was concerned with fome 
** inhabitants of the Canary Iflands in making 
** feveral defcents on the country of the Aza- 
** naga Moors; and having taken fome pri- 
** Toners, he came to the port of Tahagoz, 
** and fent to the governor for a fafe-conduét, 
** in order to treat for the ranfom of the cap- 
€ tives; which the Governor granted, but at 
** the fame time fent an exprefs to the young 
‘* Sheriff, who was then at Tarudant, inform- 
** ing him that Alonzo Perez de Sayavedra was 


taken by the Moors, I am perfuaded: he is the fame 
Sayavedra who is mentioned in Diego de Torres’s 
Hiftory of the Sheriffs, 


Voz. L E € at 
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at the port, with a fafe-condu&, treating a- 
bout the ranfom of fome prifoners. “The: 
Sheriff, being irritated againft Sayavedra on * 
account of the many. incurfions he had made | 
upon his country, refolved to make himfelf — 
mafter of his perfon, while he thought him- ~ 
felf fecure under «the faith of the paflport. — 
With this defign he ordered fome Zabras, — 
or large boats, to be armed and manned at 4 


Aguer *, in order to feize him on board his 


fhip: accordingly they boarded her in the. 


night-time, and made all the Spaniards that 
were in her prifoners. Alonzo Perez de Say- 
avedra was brought before the Sheriff, who 
infulted him with reproaches, and ordered 


ee een ee 


him to be fettered with chains of feventy — 


pounds weight ; and he remained a flave till 


his death, which happened fix-and-twenty — 
vears after. The Sheriff, confidering him as 
his kinfman, treated him with fome refpect; © 


nius, would «mot on any account permit him 


to be ranfomed. «In his neceffities he was 
often vifited and relieved by the Governors, 
and by the relations of the Sheriffi’s mother. 
The King always allowed him a better fub- 


fiftence than he did the reft of his flaves: 


moreover, he was one of the beft players 
at chefs in all Barbary (and the Moors value 
themfelves much on their dexterity at this: 
game), infomuch that by chefs and making 
of fringes, he made a fhift to maintain himfelf 
comfortably : at making thefe latter efpecially, 
he was fo expert, that all people of rank were: 
fond of wearing thofe of his manufa&turing. 


* Called by the Europeans Santa Cruz. 
‘> 18 


but being apprehenfive of his enterprifing ge~ 
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In the year 1545, when the Sheriff was go- 
ing againft Fez, he endeavoured to perfuade 
Sayavedra to turn Mahomedan, alledging that 
Mahomedanifm was the only true religion, 
and that alone by which he could be faved: 
in fhort, that if he would embrace the 
Muffulman faith, he would give him his li- 
berty, and one of his daughters in marriage, 
with the title of Alcayd of the Alcayds (i. e. 
the Governor of the Governors). Sayavedra 
heard him patiently, and then, like a true 
Chriftian Knight, he anfwered the Sheriff, 
That although he was fenfible that during his 
captivity he had received many favours from 
him, and that the offers he now made him 
were very confiderable, yet had they no weight 
in his mind, he being determined to fuffer a 
thoufand deaths, rather than abandon the 
faith of Jefus Chrift, and turn Mahomedan, 
The Sheriff was vexed at this anfwer, but 
never after defired him to change his religion, 
At laft he brought him to Fez, where he 
ended his days,” 
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BOOK SECOND. 


CHAP. L 
Of the Etymology of the Word Canaria. 


N the foregoing book we find that John de 

Betancour named this ifland Gran Canaria, © 
adding the epithet Grand to its former name 
Canaria, He did not this on account of its fize 
(for it isnot the largeft of the Canary Iflands), 
‘but becaufe of the ftrength, courage, and num- 

ber of its inhabitants, who baffled all his attempts » 
to fubdue them. But how it came by the 
name Canaria is not eafy to determine; for fince 
thofe iflands were known by the name of the 
Fortunate Iflands, this has always retained its 
proper name, Canaria. Pliny fays, that this 
land was named Canaria on account of its a- 
bounding with dogs of a very large fize, two of 
which were prefented to Juba, King of Mauri- 
tania. This opinion, however, feems to want 
foundation; for it is natural to fuppofe that 
thefe 
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thefe dogs would have increafed greatly fince Pli- 
ny’s time, whereas, on the contrary, when the 
Europeans came to Canaria they found not any 
dogson the ifland. Other authors (among whom 
are Francifco de Tamara, in his Cufloms of all 
Nations ; and Homara, in his General Hiftory 
of the Indies) affirm that this ifland is called 
Canaria from the natives eating, like dogs, raw 
flefh in great quantities: but this aflertion is 
falfe; for the natives eat fleíh very moderately, 
and never raw. It is true, indeed, they only 
‘half roafted it; and the reafon they gave to 
the Spaniards, at the time of the conquett, for 
this kind of cookery was, that the juice of the 
meat is its fubítance, confequently the belt and 
moft proper nourifhment for men. 

My author gives two opinions concerning the 
name Canaria, which indeed appear more pro- 
bable than either of the foregoing. 

THE firft is, thatin Canaria there are a great 
many thorny bufhes, which bear fruit of a 
red colour, called in Latin Uva Canina, i. e, 
Dog’s Grape. Thofe who difcovered this ifland 
in the time of the Romans, feeing fuch a 
number of thofe bufhes, might from them name 
the ifland Canaria. | 

‘THE fecond opinion is, that it is named Ca- 
naria becaufe it abounds with an herb, called in 
Latin Canaria (but in the Caftillian language, 
Triguera) which the dogs eat in the {pring, to 
caufe themfelves to vomit or purge. When 
people fend their horfes to the field to graze, they 
take care to prevent their feeding in places where 
much of this herb grows, as it caufeth a great 
increale of blood in them, and that fo fuddenly 
as to fubjeét them to danger of fuffocation. He 
adds, that in the fkirts of Mount Atlas, in A- 

3 frica 
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frica, there is a tribe of Africans called Canari- 
os, who perhaps firft difcovered and peopled this 
iland, and called it after their own name. But 
after all thofe opinions, he does not inform us 
what name the natives called the ifland by, which 
is certainly a great omiflion; however, by his 
manner of treating the etymology of the name, 
it is to be fuppofed he took it for granted that 
they themfelves called their ifland Canaria. 
PLinY makes mention of a people called Ca- 
nari, who dwelt beyond Mount Atlas *, and 


bordering upon the country of the Peroefi Ethi- - 


oplans. 


ProLrmy the geographer calls Cape Blanco, — 
in Africa, or fome other cape on that coaft, front- — 


ing the Canary Iflands, Gannaria Extrema : and 
the Blacks, who now live on the banks of the 
river Senegal, call all that country between that 
river and Mount Atlas, Gannar. Formerly 
they knew more of it than at prefent, which I 


fhall have occafion to prove in the defeription of, 


that country. 

From this fimilitude of names one would 
be naturally led to believe that the natives of 
the ifland Canaria and thofe of the neighbour- 
ing continent of Africa, were one and the lame 
people. For Pliny was certainly mifinformed 
when he related, that the Canarii bordering 
upon the Peroefi Ethiopians, were fo called from 


their living in fellowfhip with dogs, and fharing © 


with, and devouring like them, the bowels of 
wild beafts. 


* This country is that part of Africa adjacent to 
the Canary Iflands. | 


CHAP. 
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COMA Pym 


Of the ancient Inbabitants of Canaria, their Man- 
ners and Cujloms. 


W H E N the Europeans came firft to Gran 
Canaria, thatifland was fuppoled to con- 
tain no lefs than fourteen thoufand fighting men; 
but a great ficknefs or plague prevailing amongtt 
them fome time after, it fwept away two thirds 
of the inhabitants. ‘They were of a dark com- 
plexion, like the natives of. Lancerota and Fuer- 
taventura, well proportioned, and of a good 
ftature ; active, warlike, chearful, good-natured, 
and ftridily faithful to their promifes, infomuch 
that they confidered a lye as the greateft of 
crimes, They were very fond of hazardous enter- 
prizes, fuch as climbing to the top of fteep pre- 
cipices, to pitch poles of fo great a weight, that 
one of them was a fufficient burden for a man 
of common ftrength to carry on level ground. 
The Spaniards afhrm that the devil affitted them 
in placing thefe poles, that others, attempting 
the like, might fall down headlong and be de, 
ftroyed. My author fays, he believes this to be 
true ; and that the devil appeared to them in the 
fhape of an animal refembling a fhock dog, 
and fometimes in other figures, which the na- 
tives called Tibicenas, 

Tue Canarians had nobility among them, 
who were diftinguifhed from the vulgar by the 
peculiar cut of their hair and beards. It was 
not fufficient to entitle a man to nobility, that he 
was the offspring of noble or rich parents; but 

E 4 he 
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he was to be formally declared noble by the: 


Faycag, a perfon of great rank, and next in 


dignity to the Guanarteme, whofe bufinefs it — 


was to decide differences among the natives, and 
regulate the ceremonies of their religion: in 


fhort, he was a prieit, and a@ed alfo asa judge 


in civil affairs. Their manner of conferring 
nobility was very fingular: at a determined time 
of life, the fon of anoblensan let his hair grow 


long ; and when he found he had flrength fuffici- — 


ent to bear the fatigues of war, he went to the © 


Faycag, and faid, “ E am fuch an one, the. 


“ fon of fuch a nobleman, and defire to be 
‘© ennobled’ alfo.” Upon which the Faycag 
went to the town or village where the young 
man was brought up, and there aflembled all 


the nobles and others of that place, whom he — 


a 


made to fwear folemnly by Acoran, their god, — 


to declare the truth concerning him. He then 


afked them, if they had ever feen the youth de- | 


mean himfelf fo far as to drefs victuals or to go 
into the folds to look after fheep or goats, and 


whether he was ever known to milk or kill. 


them: if they knew any thing of his ftealing 
cattle, or forcibly taking them away from their 
owners in time of peace: whether he was any 
way difcourteous, ill-tongued, or guilty of any 
indecent behaviour, efpecially to women. If to 
thefe queftions they all anfwered in the nega- 
tive, then the Faycag cut the youth’s hair ina 
round form, and fo fhort as not to hang be- 


neath his ears; then giving into his hand a ftaff — 
or pole called Magade, declared him noble. But, — 


on the other hand, if the ftanders-by could : 
charge him with any of thofe things, of which — 


the Faycag had interrogated them, and bring © 
fufficient proof thereof, then inftead of being — 
declared 
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declared noble, the Faycag fhaved his head, and’ 
- fent him away in difgrace, by which he was ren- 
dered incapable of nobility, and remained ever 
after a plebeian. ' 

In their wars, they held it as bafe and mean 
to moleft or injure the women and children of 
the enemy, confidering them as weak and help- 
lefs, therefore improper objeéts of their refent- 
‘ment: neither did they throw down or damage 
the houfes of worfhip. 

THE weapons ufed by the Canarians in war, 
were. clubs, which they called Modagas; and 
fharp-pointed polés, hardened by fire, and thefe 
they named Amodagas. But after the Europe- 
ans began to invade their ifland, they made tar- 
gets, in imitation of theirs; and fwords of Te-a 
or pitch-pine, the edges of which were harden= 
ed by fire, and tempered in fuch a manner that 
they cut like fteel, 

BrsIDES thefe, they had many other wea- 
pons, taken at different times from the Furo- 
peans, and which they carefully preferved, and 
made good ufe of, in the day of battle. 

Bur their chief ftrength lay in the before- 
mentioned Amodagas or wooden fpears, and 
ftones, which they threw with great force and 
dexterity. 

_ Tuey had public places fet apart for fight= 
ing duels, in which were eminences or itages, 
raifed for the combatants to fight on, that they. 
might be the more eafily obferved by all the 
fpectators. When a challenge was given and: 
accepted, the parties went to the Council of the: 
ifland, called in the Canarian language Sabor, 
(which confifted of twelve members called Gay- 
tes) for a licence to fight, which was eafily ob=- 
tained. “Then they went to the Faycag to have: 
: E 5. thiss 
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this licence confirmed ; which being done, they a 


gathered together all their relations and friends, 


not to affift them (for thofe people looked on with : 


the fame compofure as if the combat had been 


between two beafts*), but to be fpeétators of $ 


their gallantry and behaviour. The company 
then repaired to the public place, or theatre, 
where the combatants mounted upon two ftones, 


placed at the oppofite fides of it, each ftone being 4 


flat at top, and about half a yard in diameter. 


On thefe they flood faft without ‘moving: their Y 
fect, till each had thrown three round ftones at his 


antagonift. Though they were good markt- } 


men, yet they generally avoided thofe miflive 
weapons by the agile writhing of their bodies. 


“Then arming themfelves with fharp flints in ~ 


their left hands, and cudgels or clubs im their 
right, they drew near and fell on, beating and 


cutting each other till they were tired; when — 
the parties, by confent, retired with their friends © 


to eat and drink, but foon after returned 
to the fcene of aétion, and renewed the en- 


gagement, cudgelled and cut each other with 


great dexterity as before, until the Gayres called — 
out, Gama! Gama! (i. e. Enough! Enough! - 
or, Giver over!) when they immediately left | 


off, and ever after remained good friends. 


Ir during the time of thecombat, one of the ; 


parties happened to break his cudgel, then the — 


other immediately defifted from ftriking, and fo 


the difpute ended, and the parties were re- 


* The Spaniards, and many other Europeans, 
when they challenge, do not fight in earneft before a 
multitude of fpeétators, like the Englifh when they. 
box publicly in the ftreets; therefore my author - 


(being a Spaniard) makes the above remark. 


conciled — 
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- conciled, neither of them being declared vitor. 
Thofe duels were generally fought on public fef- 
tivals, rejoicings, or fuch like occafions, which — 
drew together a great concourfe of people, 
when the combatants had an opportunity to dif- _ 
play their dexterity, ftrength, and valour. ‘Thefe 
ipectacles made a great impreflion on the minds 
of the youth, exciting in them a fpirit of emu-- 

- lation to excel in gallant feats. If either of the 
combatants happened to be deeply wounded, 
they beat a rufh till it became like tow, and 
dipping it in goats butter melted, applied it to 
the wound, as hot as the patient could bear it; 
the older the. butter was, the fooner it effeéted : 
a cure, 


Gil APs, TM 


Of their Marriages, Manner of educating their 
Children, of their Worfbip, their Oaths, and: 
their Habits. 


JY ON E ‘of the Canarians had more. than : 
one wife, and the wife one hufband, con- 

trary to what fome mifinformed authors afirm. 
‘When the parents were inclined to marry their 
daughter, they fet her apart thirty days, during | 
which they fed her with large quantities of milk 
ana goffio, in order to fatten her; for they ima- 
gined lean women were lefs capable of conceiv- 
- ng children than thofe who were fat. It has 
_alfo been faid, that the night before the bride 
_was prefented to her hufband, fhe was deliver- 
_ed to the Guanarteme, who, if he did not chufe : 
to lie with her himfelf, gave her to the Faycag, > 
or: 
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or to fome other noble perfon of his intimate 
acquaintance, to enjoy her: but the prefent na- 
tives deny that fuch a cuftom ever exifted among 
their anceftors. ‘They were very careful in the 
_ education of their children, and never failed to 


chaftife them when they did amifs. It was allo — 


cuftomary to propofe two of the youth as ex- 
amples for the reft, the one of virtue, the other 
of vice; and when'a child did any thing to dif- 
pleafe its parents, they told it that fuch an aétion 


was like thofe of the perfon fet up as a bad ex- — 


ample; on the other hand, when it did any 


thing praife-worthy, it was commended, and — 


told that fuch behaviour was amiable, and re- 


i 


fembled that of the good perfon. This fort of — 


inftruétion had the defired effet, by raifing the ' 


fpirit of emulation among the youth. to excel in: 


virtuous actions. 


Tue Canarians had among them religious. 


women, called Magadas, a number of whom 
lived together in one houfe. There were many 


of thofe houfes in Canaria, which were held. 
facred; and criminals who fled to any of them,. 
were protected from the officers of juítice. The 


Magadas were diflinguilhed from other women 
by their long white garments, which{wept the 


ground as they walked. The convents or houfes — 
in which they dwelt were callcd Tamoganteen — 


Acoran (i.e. houfes of god); but houfes of worfhip 


were called’ by the Canarians Almogaren (i.e. — 


temples or holy houfes) ; they were daily fprink-. 


led with the milk of goats from whom they did not 
take the kids, and'wbich were fet apart for giving 
milk for that purpole. They held that this A- 


coran dwelt on high, and governedevery thing on — 
the earth. They adored him by putting their — 


hands together, and lifting them towards heaven. 


Im. 
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Tw the ifland there are two rocks, one in the 
diftriét of Galdar, named’ Tirmac; the other 
in Telde, called Vinicaya *. To thefe rocks 
they went in proceflion in times of public cala- 
mity, accompanied by the religious women call- 
ed Magadas, carrying in their hands branches of 
palm-trees, and veflels filled with milk and but- 
ter, which they poured on the rocks, dancing 
round them, and finging mournful fongs like 
dirges, or what the Spaniards call Endechas; 
from thence they went to the fea-fide, anf all 
atonce and with one accord ftruck the water 
forcibly with their rods, fhouting together at the 
fame time with a very loud voice, Their dir 
vifion of time was not by days, weeks, and 
years, as with us, but they reckoned by moons. 

THE habit of the Canarians was a tight coat, 
with a hood to it like that of a Capuchin Friar ; 
it reached, down to the knees, and’ was girded a- 
bout the waift with a leather ftrap or girdle. 
This garment was made of a fort of ruth, which 
they beat until it was quite foft like flax, and 
then divided the filaments and wove them to- 
gether. Over this they wore cloaks of goat 
dkins, with the hairy fide outwards in fummer, 
and inwards in winter. They alfo wore caps 
made of the fkins of goats, taken off almoft 
entire, which they placed'in fuch a manner on 
their heads that they had a goat’s beard hanging 
under each ear, which they fometimes tied under 
the chin. All thefe garments were neatly few- 
ed and painted, and in every other refpeét much 
more curious than thofe of the natives in the 
other iflands. Some wore bonnets of fkins, a- 


* They fwore by thefe rocks, and thofe oaths were 
very folemn, 


dorned: 
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dorned with feathers. ‘Their thoes were made _ 
of raw hides, like thofe in Lancerota and Fuer- .. 
taventura. | a 

Tury had public houfes, or rooms, in which - 
they affembled to dance and fing. ‘The Canari- ~ 
an dance is ftillin ufe in thefe iflands, and is call- — 
ed Canario: its ftep is quick and fhort. ‘Their ~ 
fongs were either dirges or amorous fonnets, fet. 
to grave and plaintive tunes. 


~ i 


, 
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' 
Of their Punifoments, Employments; and Manner 
) of living. » 
‘ 


H E Canarians were remarkable for their 
good government, regularity, and ftrict” 
adminiftration of juítice. When, a man com+ — 
mitted a crime deferving of death, they appre- — 
hended him and. put him in prifon, where he 

was tried, and immediately upon conviction they 
led him to the place of, execution, which was 
the fame where they ufed to feaft, wreftle, and - 
fight duels. Here the delinquent was ftretched 
on the ground, and his head placed on a flat 
ftone; then the executioner, who: was a man” 
fet apart for that office, taking up a large heavy ~ 
ftone, and lifting it as high as he could, he fud- — 
denly let it fall on the criminal’s head. But for 
crimes that were not worthy of death, they 
ufed the Lex Talionis, eye for eye, tooth for* 
tooth, &c. a 
None of the Canarians exercifed the trade. 
of a butcher except the dregs of the people... 
This employment was accounted. fo ignomini- : 
OUSs , 
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ous, that they would not fo much as allow one 
of that profeffion to enter into any of their hou- 
fes, or to touch any thing belonging. tothem. It 
was made unlawful for the butchers even to keep 
company with any but thofe of their.own pro- 
feflion ; and when they wanted any thing of ano- 
ther perfon, they were obliged to carry a ftaff 
with them, and point at whatthey wanted, ftand- 
ing at a confiderable diftance.. As a recompence 
for this abjeét ftate, the natives were obliged to. 
fupply the butchers with every thing they -had 
occafion for. It. was not lawful far any Cana- 
rian, except the butchers,. to kill cattle: when 
any perfon wanted his beaft, &c, to be killed, 
“he was -obliged to lead. it to the public fhambles, . 
but was not allowed to enter himfelf; and this 
prohibition extended. even to. the. women and. 

children. 7 
- Tre houfes-in Gran Canaria were built of 
ftone, without cement, but fo neat and regular 
that they made.a beautiful appearance. At the 
‘top they laid wooden beams or rafters, very 
clofe to each other and covered them with earth. 
The walls of thefe. houfes were very low, and 
the floors funk lower than the-level of the ground 
on which they ftood, being fo contrived for the - 
advantage of “warmth in the winter feafon. 
Their-beds and bedding were goat fkins dreffed ' 
in the hair, after a moft curious manner, Their 
other furniture confifted of bafkets, and mats - 
of palm-leaves and rufhes, made extremely 
neat, and very ingenioufly wrought. ‘There. 
were among them people whofe fole occupation 
was to build houfes and manufaéture mats, &c... 
The women in general were employed in paint-- 
ing and dying; and in the proper feafon they: 
very carefully gathered. the flowers, unio | 
| rom. 


vs 
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The threads they ufed for fewing and other pur- 


pofes were made of the fpringy nerves or ten- — 


dons of the loins of fheep, goats, or fwine, 


É 


from which they extraéted the feveral colours. 


- with which they were fupplied by the butchers. 


Thefe they firft anointed with butter, and after- — 


wards prepared by fire in fuch a manner that — 


they could fplit them into fine threads at their 
pleafure.. Their needles were made of bone, 
and their fith-hooks of horn. All their veffels 
ufed in cookery were made of clay, hardened 


by the fun, which they called Ganigos. Their 


wealth confifted chiefly in goats, which they 
called Aridaman; and fome fheep, which they 
ealled Taharan: they had alfo hogs, which they 
named Taguacen. ‘Their common food was 
barley-meal roafted, which they called Gofho, 


and eat with milk or goats fleh. When they - 


made a feaft, they drefled this latter with hog’s 
lard or butter, and this difh they called _T’ama- 
zanona. Their barley, which they called Afa- 
motan*, they ground with a hard-mill, The 
following is the manner in which they ploughed: 
their lands; about twenty people aflembled to- 
gether, each having a wooden inftrument (not: 


unlike a hoe) with a fpur or tooth at the end of © 
it, on which they fixed a goat’s horn; with this: 


they broke the ground, and afterwards took 
care, if the rain came not in its proper feafon,. 
to moiften it with water, which they brought 


by canals from the rivulets. The women gather- — 


* l have reafon to believe that by my author’s 
negligence thefe two words are tranfpofed ; Tama- 
zanona fignifying Barley, and Afamotan, the above- 
mentioned dith. I fhall have occafion to treat of this 
- more fully hereafter. 


ed: 
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ed in the corn, of which they reaped only the 
ears: thele they threfhed with fticks, or beat 
with their feet, and then winnowed in their 
hands. | | 
¿THEIR only fruits were vicacorras, mocanes *, 
and wild dates; and fome time before the con- 
queit of their ifland, they had: figs: green figs 
they call Archormafe, and dried ones Tehaun- 
enen. ‘Their poer lived by the fea-coaft, chiefly 
on fith which they catched in the night-time, 
by making a blaze on the water with torches of 
‘pitch-pine. In the day-time, whenever they 
di‘covered a fhoal of fardinas, a fmall fifth re- 
fembling herrings or pilchards, a great number 
of men, women, and children waded into the 
fea, and {wimming beyond the fhoal, chafed the 
fith towards the fhore; then with a net, made 
of a tough kind of ruth, they inclofed and drew 
them to land, and there made an equal divifion 
of their prize: in doing this, every woman in 
the company who had young children, received 
a hare for each ; or if fhe happened to be with- 
child, fhe received a fhare for the child in her 
womb, 

WHEN any of their nobles died, they brought 
out the corps and placed it in the fun, took out 
the bowels and entrails, which they wathed, and 
then buried in the earth: the body they dried, 
and {wathed round with bandages of goat fkins, 
and then fixed it upright in a cave, cloathed 
with the fame garments which the deceafid wore 
when alive. But if no proper cave was at hand, 
they carried the dead body to one of thofe flony 
places now called Mal Paices, where, levelling 
the ground and fixing the fmall loofe ftones, 


* See the Defcription of the Canary Iflands. 
| they 
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they made a coffin of very large ones, placed for — 
as not to touch the body; then they took :ano= 
ther large ftone, two yards in length, wrought — 
into a round form, and with this they clofed the _ 
coffin, and afterwards filled up the nich between’ — 
the top of the round ftone, and the outer part. — 
of the fides of the coffin with fniall ftones, in 
fo neat a manner, that every one who beholds. — 
them, muft be furprifed at the ingenuity of this: 
people. Some of their dead bodies were put — 
into chefts, and afterwards depofited. in a kind’ 
of ftone fepulchres. There were certain perfons. 
among them whofe profeflion it was, and who — 
were fet apart for the purpofe of preparing the — 
dead bodies burial, and making up thetombs. 

Tue lower clafs of people were buried in the: - 
Mal Paices, in: holes covered with dry ftones; — 
and, excepting thofe bodies which were placed: * 
upright in the caves, all the others were laid: 
with their heads towards the north. 
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Of the Government of Gran Canaria, and of the 
famous Princes who.ruled in that Ifland.. 


H E natives of Gran Canaria were more 
polifhed and civilized than thofe of the 
other iflands. At the time of the conqueft of 
the ifland, they were governed by two Princes 3. 
but before they. were ruled by Captains, or heads 
of tribes, who prefided over fmall circles, like 
parifhes; each tribe was confined to its own 
diftriét, and not allowed to graze its. flocks on 
the grounds of another tribe, ; 
N 
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In the divifion of Galdar, which is the moft 
fertile part of the ifland, lived a virgin Lady, 
called Antidamana, of great worth and merit, 
who was held in high efteem by the natives, who 
had fuch an opinion of her judgment and pru- 
dence, that they frequently applied to her to: 
determine their differences, and never appealed 
from her decifions; for fhe would not fuffer the 
party, againft whom fhe had given the caufe, to: 
depart, till fhe had firft convinced him of the 
juítice of the fentence ; which the feldom failed 
to do by the force of her eloquence, and the 
high character fhe bore for equity. After fome 
years, the nobles (chagrined at feeing the defe- 
rence paid to this woman) thinking the bufinefs 
of a judge or arbitrator belonged more properly 
to their fex, perfuaded the people no longer to 
refer their caufes to her decifion, or to regard: 
her fentences. When fhe found this, and per- 
ceived herfelf difregarded and defpifed, it ftung 
her to the quick, efpecially as fhe had in a man- 
ner {pent the prime of her life in the fervice of 
the public, who had now moft ungratefully de- 
ferted her. Being a woman of quick fenfe and clear 
underítanding, fhe did not vent her refentment 
in vain complaints, but went to one Gumidafe, 
a Captain of one of the diftriéts, who was rec- 
koned the moft valiant and prudent of all the 
nobles of Canaria, and had great influence over- 
the people. This nobleman lived in a cave, 
which at prefent is called the Houfe of the 
Knight of Facaracas; to whom fhe related alf 
her grievances, and propofed a match between 
them, to which Gumidafe readily confented, and: 
they were accordingly married foon after. Gumi- 
dafe now fought various pretences to make war 
upon the other Captains, and proved victorious 

Ovex; 
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over them all; fo that at length he became King ~ 
of the whole ifland. He had by his: wife Anti- — 
damana, a fon named Artemis, who fucceeded 
his parents in the government of the kingdom, * 
reigned in the ifland at the time of John de Be- 
tancour’s invading it, and loft his life:in a battle 
near Aguimes, as already mentioned. He left 
two fons, who fhared the iffind between them: 
one of them, called Bentagoyhe, was King or 
Guanarteme of Telde; the other, whofe name 
was Egonayche Semedan, was Guanarteme of 
Galdar. It was agreed between them, that the 
Council of the twelve Gayres, called Sabor, 
fhould be held in Galdar, which had been the 
place of their father’s refidence; and that the 
“Guanarteme of Telde, with bis Gayres, fhould — 
give their attendance there. But Bentagoyhe, — 
who was of a proud and haughty difpofition, be- 
ing poffeffed of a larger traét of land and a great- 
er number of vaflals than his brother, thought 
it beneath him to attend the Council at Galdar ; 
and raifing an army of ten thoufand men, made 
war upon Egonayche, in order to make himfelf 
fole mafter of the ifland. Although Egonayche 
Semedan could not mufter above four thoufand 
men, yet he made head againít his brother; 
and, notwithftanding the fuperiority of his num- 
bers, proved a match for him; for the Galda- 
rans were courageous veterans, and. had many 
brave nobles to command them: befides, their 
country could not be eafily invaded, by reafon. 
of the ruggednefs of its mountains and paffes. 
Each Guanarteme had fix Gayres, who were 
chofen from among the people, on account of 
their prudence and valour, to fit in the Council, 
and adminifter the affairs of government.  “Fhofe 
of Telde were called Mananidra, ae 
| en- 
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Ventayhey, Ventagay, Guarinayga, and Autin- 
dana: the Gayres of Galdar were Adargoma, — 
Tazarte, Doramas, Terama, Dayfa, and Cay- 
tafa. A line drawn from the villages of Tama- 
Tazeyte, crofling the ifland towards the village 

Of St. Nicholas, where dwelt the people of Ar- 
ganegui, was the boundary betwixt the diftris 
of Galdar and Telde, 

ADARGOMa was the moft powerful Gayre of 
the diftri& of Galdar, as was Guarinayga of that 
of Telde, both having very large flocks of fheep 
«and goats. It happened once that their fhep- 
herds or fervants quarrelled about the patture, 
and carried their complaints to their relpeétive 
mafter or chief. Adargoma and Guarinayga 
met to fettle the difference, when, as they could 
not agree in opinion, they agreed to determine 
it by a wreftling match in the following manner, 
namely, that which ever fide fhould get the 
victory, the conquered party was to fubmit to 

the decifion of the conqueror. This being a- 
greed, they ftripped and began to wreftle. A- 
dargoma was much ftronger than his antagonift, 
but this latter on the other hand excelled greatly 
in fkill and dexterity, fo that the iflue of the 
‘conteft remained for a long time doubtful ; at 
laft fkill prevailed over force, and Adargoma was 
fairly thrown to the ground beneath his anta- 
gonift; but neverthelefs, having the advantage 
in ftrength, grafped Guarinayga fo clofely, that, 
like Hercules in a like conteft with Anteus, he 
almoft fqueezed the marrow out of his bones, 
Guarinayga, finding himfelf preffed in fuch a 
manner that his breath was almoft gone, faid to 
Adargoma, Do not kill me; I acknowledge 1 
am vanquifhed, and fubmit. Upon which A- 
dargoma releafed him, and they afterwards ee 
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tled the boundaries of their pafture in an ami- i 
«cable manner. When Adargoma’s friends en= — 
quired of him concerning the event of the com- i 
bat, he anfwered that Guarinayga was the vic- — 


La E 


tor; and when the fame queftion was put to — 
‘Guarinayga, he replied that he had been van- — 
quifhed by Adargoma: fo that until the Europe- — 


ans came to the knowledge of this affair, from — 


the relation of the parties concerned, it remain- 
-ed a fecret among the natives. ‘This Adargoma 


was eminent for performing wonderful feats: 
it is faid of him, that the ftrongeft man in the 


ifland could not prevent him from carrying 4 
veflel full of water to his mouth, and drinking 


out of it, without fpilling one drop. He was i 
of middle ftature, but very broad fhouldered ; 


his name, Adargoma, fignifies, in the Canary 


Janguage, Shoulders of Rock. | 


AMONG the famous men in the diftri& of 


Galdar, was one Taycayte, which name in the 
Canarian language implies, an Unfhapen Body, 
and Atacayte, Stout Heart : the women, on ac- 
count of his uncouth figure, named him Ara- 
‘bifenen, i.e. Savage. The next in repute was 
Doramas, fo called from the uncommon width 
of his noftrils, Doramas in their language fignify- 
ing Noftrils: he was-a man of fmall fize, but 
poflefled of great ftrength. 

HuANEBEN or Guanaben, and Caytafa, were 
great wreftlers. Thele two happening to be 
together on fome public occafion, challenged 
each other toa wreftling match, which was held 
in the prefence of the Canarians who affembled 
as Ipectators. ‘The dexterity of the two com- 
petitors was fo equal, that it was a long time 
before either appeared to have any advantage 
over the other, till at length the fpeétators para 
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ved them. ButGuanaben perceiving that his an- 
tagonift’s ftrength was not weakened by the 
fatigue of the combat, and confcious that his 
‘Own was not fufficient to permit him to engage 
a fecond. time, called out to Caytafa, and faid, 
“* Are you able to perform what Iam going to 
* do?” Upon the other’s anfwering in the af- 
‘firmative, he immediately ran to the top of .a 
high precipice, from. whence he threw himfelf 
‘down headlong, Caytafa difdaining to be out- 
done by him, followed his example ; and thus 
they both perifhed together. From this action, 
fome mifinformed authors (among whom is Fran- 
¢ifco de Gomara, in his Hiiftory of the Indies) 
Amagined that the Canarians had a cuftom of 
throwing themfelves down from precipices. 

MANANIDRA, who was taken prifoner by 
Diego de Herrera, as before related, was alfo a 
perfon of great fame. It is faid of him, that when- 
ever he was about to engage in battle, he was 
feized with an univerfal trembling, not through 
fear, but a fury and eagerneís to engage. A- | 
lonzo de Lugo, of whom we fhall have occafion 
to fpeak hereafter, feeing Mananidra in fuch a 
condition, afked him why he trembled? his an- 
fwer was, Weil may the flefh tremble and re- 
coil at the dreadful perils which the heart pro- 
pofes to lead it into. 
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Certain Inhabitants of the Ifland of Majorca vift 
Gran Canaria fome time before the Arrival of 
Fobn de Betancoura 


T has been already obferved, in the begin- 
ning of this Hiftory, that Don Luis de la 
Cerda intended to go in queft of the Fortunate 
Sflands, and for that purpofe had fitted out fome 
fhips in the ports of the kingdom of Arragon; 
but his death, which happened juft as things 
were got ready for that expedition, put a ftop to 
the voyage. Neverthelefs, it feems that fome 
of thofe fhips, or others from Catalonia or Ma- . 
jorca, failed in queft of the iflands at that very 
time; of which we have no other account than 
from the relation of the natives, and what may 
be colleéted from their old fongs, in which fome : 
account of thofe Majorcans is given. By com- 
paring their different traditions of this affair, 
and arranging them in order of time, it appears 
to have been as follows: fome fhips, the crews 
of which were Majorcans, anchored in the bay 
of Gando, between Aguimes and Telde, where 
the people came afhore to refrefh themfelves af- 
ter the fatigue of the voyage. At that time 
there were none of the inhabitants near the 
fhore ; for the natives, being unaccuftomed to 
the vifits of ftrangers, lived in an unguarded 
manner, not thinking they had any thing to fear 
from the fea. ‘The Majorcans feeing no living 
perfon near, imagined the ifland to be uninhabit- 
ed; and therefore advanced, without fear or cir- 
| cumfpection, 
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cumfpeétion, towards the villages of Telde and 
Aguimes, a league from the port. Here they 
were firft perceived by cig natives, who, fur- 
prifed at the appearance of ftrange people on 
their ifland, gathered together, attacked the 
Furopeans with fticks and ftones, and wounded 
Jeveral of them. The Majorcans attempted to 
‘make fome refiftance ; but as the number of the 
Natives greatly exceeded theirs, thefe laft were all 
made prifoners and carried to Telde, When 
thofe in the fhips found what had happened, 
they, without waiting to fee the iffue, fet fail, 
and never appeared there again; fo that no ac- 
count could be given of them. 

From Telde they difperled the prifoners all 
over the_ifland, and treated them well, accord- 
ing to their cuftom, for the Canarians excelled 
perhaps all other people in greatnefs of (pirit and 
generofity' to thofe whom they vanquifhed. — 
The Majorcans in return did every thing they 
could to gain the efteem and favour of their new 
mafters, by which means a ftri@ friendfhip was 
foon contracted between them. It happened 
that fome of thofe Majorcans and Arragonians 
were good artificers ; they built houfes, and 
ae them elegantly with the colours which 
they extracted from certain herbs ‘and flowers 
which grew upon the ifland, They alfo fitted 
up neat apartments in caves, which remained en- 
tire long after the conqueft of the ifland. Tn 
the number of thofe who were taken prifoners, 
Were two priefs, who were greatly refpected by 
the natives. Théfe fathers built two neat her. 
hitages, of (tone without cement,- one of which 
they called St. Cathering’s, in which they plac- 
ed three images, one of the Virgin Mary, ano- 
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ther of St. John the Evangelift, and the third of — 
Mary Magdalen. The other hermitage ftands 
“near Gaete, and is called St. Nicholas’s, whofe 
image is placed there. Some years after this, 
the ifland was vifited with a long and fevere fa- 
‘mine; upon which the Council fecretly agreed ' 
to deftroy the Majoreans, in order to be eafed 
of the burden of their maintenance ; which cruel 
and barbarous refolution they were in fome mea-. 
fure induced to take by the fcandalous behaviour 
of the itrangers themfelves. My author does 
not fay what crimes they were guilty of, but 
feems to infinuate that they had made fome at- 
tempts of an heinous and unnatural kind upon: 
fome of the natives, which rendered them o 
deteftable in their fight, as they were utter (tran 
gers to fuch abomination. Upon a fet time, ace 
cording to the determination of the Council 
they maflacred them all except the two Friars, 
«who being much in favour with the people, were 
carried to the top of «2 high mountain, in which 
was a deep pit or cavern, into which they caft 
them headlong. “This cavern was fo deep that 
no perfon knew where it ended; but after fome 
days, part of the drefs of thefe Friars was call 
upon the fea-fhore, which caufed the natives to 
conclude that the cavern had a these ae 
with the fea, This mountain is in the diftriét 
of Ginamar, half a league from the fea-fhore 
in the road to Telde, where ftands a hermitage, 
dedicated to our. Lady of the Conception. It 
was.thefe Majorcans who firft brought figs to 
Gran Canaria, which they planted, and the 
fruit being agreeable to the natives, they Aah, 
more ; fo that there were foon a great number 
of fig-trees growing in the ifland. At the Him 
of 
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of the above-mentioned famine, the Canarians 
agreed to kill all the female infants that fhould 
atterwards be brought forth, except the firft- 
born. This cruel decree was made in order 
to leflen the number of inhabitants in the ifland. 
But it did not, continue Jong in force, for it 
pleafed God to vifit the ifland with a long and 
grievous peftilence, which carried off two thirds 
of the inhabitants, and was what paved the way 
to its conqueft; for before: this Ícourge, there 
were in the ifland fourteen thoufand fighting 
men,) who, had they been: provided with freq 
arms, and been firmly united, might, by reafon 
of their ftrength, .fkill,, courage, and agility, 
have defeated the . famous Spanith Armada} or 
even all the combined powers of Europe; for 
Canaria, and all the Canary Iflands, except Lan- 
cerota and Fuertaventura, are fo full of deep 
narrow vallies,; or gullies, high rugged moun- 
tains, .and narrow, difficult. pafles, that a body of 
men cannot march into any of them: the diftance 
of a league from thei fhore,, before they come 
to places where an hundred men may very eafily 
bafile:the efforts of a thoufand. This being the 
cafe, where could fhipping enough be found to 
tran{port a fufficient number of troops 'to fubdue 
fuch a people; and in,a country fo-ftrongly for- 
tified by nature.? et 1 
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The Expedition of Don Fuan Rejon ‘to Gran Ca- | 


naria. 


i H E King and Queen of Spain, Don Fer- | 
dinando and-Donna Ifabella, after paying 


to Diego de Herrera five millions of maravedis, 
in lieu ‘of all his claims to the iflands of Gran’ 
Canaria, Tenerife, and Palma, iffued orders for 


fitting out a fleet of ‘hips, to make the conqueft 
_of themy notwithftanding they were'at that time 


engaged in a war againft Don Alonzo king of 


! 


Portugal. This order was immediately obeyed 5 
fo that in a fhort time ‘nine hundred foot and - 


thirty borfe, well armed and provided with every 
neceflary for fuch an enterprize, were raifed, 
and the command of them given to one’ Don’ 
Juan Rejon, a native of the kingdom’ of  Arra-’ 
“gon, an experienced foldier, and who had for 
his Lieutenant Alonzo Jaizme, ‘whofe filter, 
Donna Elvira, was married to Juan Rejon. 
“They. were accompanied in the expedition by’ 
Don Juan Bermudas, Dean of Rubicon, a per- 


fon well verfed in the affairs -of ‘the Canary 


Iflands. 

On the 23d of May 1477, the whole arma- 
ment .embarked on board the fleet prepared for 
their reception, at the port of St. Mary’s in An- 


dalufia, and failed for Gran Canaria. Their de- 


{ign' was to have landed’ at-Gando, in order to 


rebuild the fort lately deftroyed there by the 
natives; but pafling near the port of Iiletes, 


and 
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and judging it to be a more convenient anchor- 
ing-place, they dropped anchor there on the 22d. 
of June, 1477. In the morning early all the 
troops difembarked, in good order, and without 
oppofition. On their landing they pitched a 
canopy or tent, under which they ereéted an 
altar, where the Dean, Juan Bermudas perform- 
ed mafs in the prefence of all the troops, who 
aflifted thereat with great devotion. Immedi- 
ately after mafs the whole army began their 
march towards Gando, with a defign to encamp 
there; but they had not proceeded far, when 
they were accofted by a woman in the Canarian 
dreís, who afked them, in the Caftillian Jan- 
guage, whither they were going? they replied, 
to Gando. She then told them, that Gando 
was ata great diftance, the road very bad and 
interrupted by precipices, which rendered it ex- 
tremely dzngerous; but that at a {mall diftance 
from the place where they then were, was a 
commodious plain, witha rivulet of good water, 
plenty of fire-wood, with palms and fig-trees, 
from whence they might have eafy accefs to all 
the principal places on the ifland. When the 
commander and officers, with the Dean, Juan 
Bermudas, had heard the woman, and had well 
weighed the reafons fhe brought in fupport 
of her advice, they determined to march to 
the place fhe had pointed out, and accordingly 
putting themfelves under her conduét, fhe brought 
them to the fpot where now ftands the city of 
Palmas. There they pitched their tents; but 
looking afterwards for their guide, fhe was not 
to be found, which filled them all with amaze- 
ment. . Juan Rejon, who was a devout worthiper 
of St. Anna, imagined it was no other than herfelf 
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who had appeared to them in the drefs of a 1 
Canarian woman. The Spaniards finding the q 
place to agree perfeétly with what the woman had * 
told them concerning it; and that it was very | 
commodioufly fituated, being not above a league — 
from the harbour, they fixed their camp there, — 
and fortified it with a ftone wall, within which * 
they ereéted a large magazine for the ammuni- 
tion, ftores, and provifions whjch they had 
brought from Spain. eas 
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The Battle of Guiniguada. | 


A Few days before the arrival of Juan Rejon, 
the Guanarteme of Telde having been 
carried off by the diftemper that had proved 
fatal to great numbers of the natives, Doramas, 
one of the Gayres of Galdar, made intereft with 
the inhabitants of Telde, who eleéted him for 
their Guanarteme, in preference to the fon of the 
deceafed ; who, not thinking himfelf fafe rte 
the people that had fet afide his ele€tion, retired 
to the dominions of his uncle the King of Gal- 
dar, and put himfelf under his prote@ion. Such 
was the ftate of affairs in the ifland when the 
armament from Spain arrived. But when the 
natives found the Spaniards had effected their 
landing, were building houfes, and by their 
conduét feemed determined to fettle themfelves 
on the ifland, they called to mind ‘the injuries 
they had fuftained by permitting the caftle of 


Gando to be built amongft them; and therefore 
thought 
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thought it would be moft prudent, in their pre- 
fent fituation, to lay afide all differences amongtt 
themfelves, and, uniting their forces, endeavour 
to expel tlie invaders from the ifland. To effe& 
this, they procured a meeting between the King 
of Galdar and Doramas (who had ufurped the 
fovereignty of Telde), and the whole body of 
Gayres. ‘There they cordially agreed to join 
their feveral forces under the command of Do- 
ramas, and to give battle to the Spaniards the 
next day. Accordingly they raifed two thoufand 
well-armed mén, and marched towards the port: 
among thefe were many men of great courage, 
particularly Adargoma, already mentioned. 
When Juan Rejon faw the enemy approaching, 
in order to givé a plaufible colour to his proceed- 
ings, he fent to acquaint them, that he was 
come, in the name of their Majeftics of Caftille, 
Don Ferdinando and Ifabella, to invite them to 
leave their heathen worfhip and to embrace 
Chriftianity ; which if they accepted, their Ma- 
jefties would immediately take them under their 
protection, fo that no one fhould dare to injure 
or moleft them ; and that they fhould be allow- 
ed to remain in poffeffion of their lands, wives, 
children, and goods: but, on the contrary, if 
they refufed this friendly invitation, they might 
be affured that the Spaniards would never defift 
till they had either put them to death or driven 
them all out of the ifland. The natives, either 
unwilling to abandon the religion of their an- 
ceftors, or flufhed with their former repeated 
fucceffes againft Betancour and Herrera, told the 
meflenger, that they would give Juan Rejon an 
anfwer the next day early in the morning. The 
General readily comprehended their meaning, 
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and accordingly prepared for battle, expecting — 
to be foon attacked. Early in the morning he — 
perceived their forces coming down upon him in — 
order of battle; upon which he marched out of 


his camp to meet them, and the fight was begun 
on both fides. The Canarians made the firft on- 
fet with all the fury of men. whofe liberty was 
at ftake, being headed by their valiant chiefs 
Doramas, Tazarte, and Adargoma. ‘They were 
received with no lefs vigour by Juan Rejon and 
his men, who, with the Dean, Juan Bermudas, 
Captain of the horfe, Alonzo Jayíme, Standard- 


besrer, and the Captains of the infantry, Alon- ' 


zo Fernandez de Lugo, and Roderigo de Solor- 
za, endeavoured to break the enemy’s ranks ; 


but the latter made a moft obítinate refiftance, © 


fighting like lions. The battle continued three 
hours, without any apparent advantage on either 


fide: at length Juan Rejon finding his army be- : 


ginning to give way in that part where they were 
attacked by the intrepid Adargoma, he flew 
thither to fupport and encourage his troops; 
where fingling out Adargoma, he charged him 


furioufly, and wounded him fo defperately in the - 


thigh with his lance, that he lay on the ground 
for dead. ‘The Canarians, inftead of being dif- 
couraged at the fall of their champion, were 


fired with freíh rage, falling on like incenfed ty- _ 


gers, infomuch that it might be faid the conflict 


only then began. But this ardor of the Canari- | 
ans, like the laft blaft of a furious tempeft a- - 


gainít a mighty oak, which it fhakes to its very 
root, was not long before it fpent itfelf, and was 
fucceeded by a fenfible abatement of vigour; 
and they foon after retired, but in good order, 


leaving behind them Adargoma prifoner, and — 


three 
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three hundred men killed on the field of battle, 
befides many wounded: of the Spaniards, only 
- feven were killed and twenty-fix wounded. This 
great inequality of lofs muft have been owing to 
the difference of weapons ufed in the engage- 
ment, for about that time the Spaniards had 
learned the ufe of fire-arms; and moreover the 
Canarians were much terrified at the fight of the 
horfes, which on this occafion made their firít 
appearance in Gran Canaria. After this battle, 
which was called the battle of Guiniguada, the 
Natives never attempted to engage the Spaniards 
_again on level ground, but contented themfelves 
with harraffing them in their marches up the coun- 
try, efpecially in the mountainous part, in which 
the Spaniards by little and little had fhut them 
up; for they were afraid to venture into the plain 
near the fea-fhore, on account of the enemy’s ca- 
valry. _ In the mean time the Spaniards fet about 
erecting a fort for their fecurity. Thofe who 
were not, employed in this work, were fent out 


in parties to bring in cattle and prifoners, and fo - 


haraffed the poor fifhermen, whofe way of liv- 
ing obliged them to be near the fea-fide, that 


with fo little effufion of blood. As to Adargo- 


ma, they cured him of his wounds, and treated - 
him fo well, that he was induced to become a. 


convert to their religion, in the principles of 


which, , 


any of them. came into the-camp. through - 
mere neceflity, and embraced the Roman Ca- - 
tholic faith ;.and being baptized, they received : 
paliports from the Dean, to prote& them from > 
being molefted in: their bufinefs by his foldiers. . 
The Spanith Officers now looking upon the - 
ifland as good as reduced, returned thanks to - 
God for having’ given them ~poffeffion thereof - 


<2 
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which, and’ the Caftillian language, they took 
cafe to inftruét him. Shortly after he was fent 
to Spain. The following remarkable ftory is 
related of him, which happened during his re- 
fidence in that kingdom: his fame, as an extra- 
ordinary wreftler, having been fpread through- 


out all Spain; and being one day at the Arch- — 


bifhop’s houfe in Seville, a peafant of La Man- 


cha, famous likewife for his {killin that exercife, — 


who had heard fo much faid in praife of Adargo- 


ma, being moved with a fpirit of emulation, — 


challenged him to a trial of fkill, Adargoma 


accepted the challenge, and faid to him, “ Bro-- 
ther, fince we are to wreftle, it'is neceflary we — 


firft drink together:” then taking a glafs of i 
wine, he faid to the peafant, “ If you can, with > 
both your hands, prevent my carrying this glafs — 


of wine to my mouth, and drinking it, or caufe : 


me to {pill one drop, then we will abfolutely. — 
wreftle together; but if you cannot do this, L- 


would advife you to return home.” "Then drink- — 


ing off the wine, in fpite of the other’s. efforts 


to prevent him, the peafant, amazed at his pro- ~ 
digious ftrength, prudently took his advice and: 


{neaked off, This happened in prefence of many. 
witnefles. age pa Pe: 


CHAP; IX, 


The Arrival of feventeen Portugueze ‘Carvels ai: 
Gran Canaria... pe 


A 'T’ this time affairs were in a very unfettled: 


fituation between the courts of. Caftille and. 


Portugal. ‘She latter underftanding. the Spani- 
| ards. 
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ards were attempting the conqueft of Gran Ca- 
naria, armed feventeen carvels or large barks, 
well provided with foldiers, provifions, ammuni- 
tion, and every thing neceflary for a voyage, 
and fent them to Gran Canaria, where they ar- 
rived and anchored at the weft fide of the land, 
ata place called Agaete, in the diftriét of the 
Guanarteme of Galdar. ‘The natives imagining 
that they were part of the forces of Guiniguada, 
gathered together, in order to give them battle; 
but the Portugueze, by means of interpreters 
, they had brought with them, quickly undeceived 
the Canarians, and. gave them to underftand, that 
they were come to affift them againft their in- 
vaders, with whom they were at war. When 
the natives were convinced of the truth of this, 
it gave them great joy, hoping by their affiftance 
to be delivered from their perfecutors. Upon- 
which they received the Portugueze chearfully ; 
and it was foon concluded between them, that 
the former fhould go and attack the Spaniards by 
fea, while the Canarians attacked them by land. 
When thefe fhips appeared near the port, Juan 
Rejon, the Dean Bermudas, and the officers, . 
knowing that peace was not firmly eftablifhed be- 
tween the two crowns, fulpeéted on what errand: 
they were come, and drew out their troops from. 
Guiniguada, leaving: a: fmall number only to- 
guard that poft, and marched to the port, which. 
is but a fhort league diftant from it. There: 
they placed two hundred men in ambuíh, behind 
certain hillocks of black earth, which had been: 
formed by the eruption of fome former volcanos, - 
When thecarvels anchored in the:-harbour, there : 
happened to be a furf breaking on the fhore, . 
which is not commonin.that place. Now as the: 
Portu-- 


> 
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Portugueze had not boats enough to land above 
two hundred men at once, and did not know the 
force of the Spaniards (for they did not all ap- 
pear in fight), they boldly landed, with drums 
beating, trumpets founding, and colours flying, 
but the furf breaking uncommonly high, drove 
fome of their boats afhore while they were at- 
tempting to land their men. This prevented 
their going immediately back to the fhips for 
more troops; and inftead of inftantly launching 
thefe boats that were thrown afhore by the furf, 
they began to run inland, in purfuit of the {mall 
number of Spaniards they faw drawn up to op- 
pofe them, in order to attack and make them 
prifoners. Juan Rejon perceiving how things 
went, refolved to avail himfelf of their bad con- 
du&, and to attack the Portugueze before they 
could receive a reinforcement from the fhips: 
with this view he ordered the two hundred ment 
in ambufh, to fall upon them in concert with | 
the others, which they did with fuch impetuofi- 
ty, that they prefently drove the -handful of Por- 
tugueze back to their boats in the greateft con- 
fufion; but in the hurry of launching and crowd- 
ing into them they were overfet, forced back on 
the beach by the furf, and ftaved to pieces; fo 
that very few of thofe men who landed, had the 
good fortune to efcape. “The Portugueze on 
board the carvels feeing all that paffed, without 
being able to give the leaft affiftance to their . 
comrades, on account of the violence of the 
furf which continued to increafe more and more, 
and being apprehenfive of a ftorm arifing, weigh- 
ed anchor and ftood out to. fea, In the mean 
time, the Canarians had poffeffed themfelves of 
fome eminences that commanded a view of the 

aes city 
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city of Palmas and the port of Ifletes, where 
obferving every thing to be quiet in the Spanith 
camp, the fea-fhore of the port covered with 
people, and fome fhips at anchor, with others 
under fail, they concluded that the Portugueze 
were juft landing, and therefore waited to fee- 
them begin the attack upon.the camp, knowing 
nothing of what had paffed ‘that morning. But. 
perceiving no appearance of any difturbance, they, 
fent a {py to difcover the fituation of affairs, who - 
‘being obferved by one of the Spanith troopers, 
‘was purfued, taken prifoner, and brought to 
‘Juan Rejon, to whom he difcovered the treaty 
between the natives and the Portugueze. The 
General was fo incenfed at the news, that he de- - 
termined to place no more confidence in the Ca- 
narians, and began to harafs them. more than: 
ever by continual: inroads into the country, in 
which he frequently brought away whole flocks 
of fheep and goats, and made a number of cap- 
tives. As to the Portugueze, they ftill hovered 
about the ifland, waiting for an opportunity to 
land, and try their fortune a fecond time ; but 
the fea continuing much agitated for many days, 
they defpaired of fuccefs, and having loft almoft 
all their boats, as before-mentioned, they aban- 
doned their defign of making a fecond landing, | 
and returned home. ‘The Spaniards being now 
more at leifure, finifhed their caftle-and the for- 
tifications of their camp. But not having re- 
ceived any fupply of provifions from «Europe 
fince their firft landing on the ifland, which was 
now upwards of. eight months, they were oblig- 
ed twice a week to fend’a party of horfe and a- 
bout two hundred foot into the country, in fearch, 
of fheep and other provifions, at a confiderable 
diftance-. 
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diftance from the camp; for, as has been ob- - 
ferved, the natives, after the batile of Guini- © 
guada, durft not continue in the plains, but 
withdrew with their efteéts to the mountains, 
where the Spaniards could not attack them but 
‘ata great difadvantage : and what little provi- © 
fions they got in thefe incurfions, together with 
fome bifcuit brought to them by a Flemifh vef- 
fel, that had come to the iflands to purchafe or- — 
chilla-weed, was all they had to live upon for a 
confiderable time. ‘The foldiers gathered the 
weed upon the rocks, in places where they, durft 
venture to fearch for it, and then difpofed of it: 
to the. Flemings. 


CHAP. X.. 


A’ Fealaufy and Contention arife between \Fuan' 
Rejon and the Dean, Fuan Bermudas. * * 


T H E fcarcity of provifion in the camp oc- — 
- cafioned much murmuring and difcontent: 
among the Spaniards, As in calamities it is 
ufual for the foldiery to examine more ftri@ly 
into the condué of their commanders, than 
when affairs go on fuccefsfully, fo it happened: 
on this occafion to Juan Rejon, who was cen- — 
fured by the Dean Bermudas, for improperly. 
managing the provifions, and alfo for a partial’ 
diftribution of them. The complaints and mur-_ 
murings daily increafing, the Commander and 
the Dean began at length to be on bad terms. 
with each other. This breach was increafed' 
greatly by the tales of officious people, who are’ 
feldom. 
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feldom wanting in fuch cafes, and who as feldom 
fail to reprefent what they hear in the worft 
light. 

is OE Dean wrote to the court of Caftille a- 
gainft Juan Rejon, accufing. him.of wafting the 
‘provifions, of {pinning out the war to an unrea» 
fonable length, and having contented. himfelf 
with the defeat he had given to the Canarians at 
Guiniguada ; whereas he might. (as. the Dean 
pretended) by following that blow, have eafily. 
reduced the wholeifland to the obedience of. their 
‘Catholic Majefties. 

In this manner inferior officers frequently en- 
deavour to raife their reputation upon the ruin- 
of that of their commander; for; by what fol. 
lows in the account of the conqueft, we fhall 
find that Juan, Rejon. aéted the part of an 
experienced foldier, particularly by building a. 
fort in a convenient fituation, to ferve for a re- 
treat to his troops in cafe of need. . 

AMONG thofe whom Juan Rejon had brought 
to the Gran Canaria were fome perfons who had 
gone from Lancerota. to Caftille, to complain 
againft Diego *de Herrera, and who were the 
caufe. of. the King’s taking the three iflands from 
him... They folicited Juan Rejon to: intercede. 
for them with Herrera, that they might be.re-. 
ftored to their eftates in Lancerota; and pro- 
mifed, if he fucceeded in the undertaking, that: 
they would go themfelves to Lancerota, and 
furnifh the army from thence: with fuch a quan- 
tity of provifion, as might be fufficient till they. 
fhould obtain a fupply from Spain; This pro- 
poíal feeming reafonable to, Juan Rejon, he a- 
greed to it; and, in order to put the fcheme in 
execution, he. not only pafled unnoticed many- 

| affronts . 
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affronts he daily received from the Dean Bermu- 
das, but even perfuaded him to affift ata council — 
of the chief officers, which was called in order 
to reconcile them to each other. At this meet- 
ing the difference feemed to be made up, and it 
was agreed that Juan Rejon fhould go to Lan- 
cerota, in order to get provifions, and that the 
Dean Bermudas fhould command the troops in 
his abfence. 

ACCORDINGLY he failed for Lancerota, car- 
rying along with him the baniíhed vaffals of 
Diego de Herrera, and arrived at a port called 
the Recife, adjoining to Porto de Naos. "When 
Herrera and Ignes Peraza were informed of his 
arrival, and what perfons accompanied him, be- 
ing greatly incenfed againft them for the lofs of 
the three iflands, they difpatched their fon Her- 
nand Peraza to the port to forbid them to land. 
Juan Rejon, accofting him in a courteous man- 
ner, acquainted him with the diftrefs of the 
troops in Gran Canaria, and that he was come. 
to beg a fupply of provifions for them; which, 
if he would pleafe to grant, his Majefty, Don 
Ferdinand, would thankfully repay the favour. 
He alfo informed’ Don Hernand, that he had. 
brought with him fome vaffals of his father Don 
Diego de Herrera, who were ‘come to implore. 
forgivenefs of him and Donna Ignes Peraza, for 
the offences they had been guilty of; and he en- 
treated that they would’ condeftend to grant: 
them their pardon, and:thereby manifeft them- 
felves to be the real defcendants of the illuftrious 
houfe of Herrera. But notwithftanding all he 
could’ fay, Peraza' continued inflexible: and 
would not fuffer any of them to remain on fhore 
even to take the leaft refrefhment, but by force. 

coms - 
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compelled them all to return on board; which 
ulage fo exafperated Juan Rejon, that he order- 
ed the two cannon on board his veffel to be fired 
upon thofe who were on fhore, which killed 
Diego de Herrera’s Gentleman, and wounded 
two others. Immediately after this he fet fail,, 
and returned to Canaria. 


Ci AsPu AR 


y Pedro de Algava comes to Canaria.. 


UAN REJON, on his return to the port 
of Ifletes, found himfelf fuperfeded by a 
Governor, named Pedro de Algava, who was 
fent from Spain, in confequence of the com- 
plaints tranfmitted to Court againít him by the 
Dean Bermudas. ‘This Governor had orders to 
enquire into the caufe of the differences among 
the officers. The fleet in which he came 
brought fome foldiers, and a fmall fupply of pro- 
vifions, of which the troops were in great want., 
This was the firft Governor fent from Spain to. 
thefe iflands. His arrival greatly chagrined Juan. 
Rejon, who however prudently diffembled his 
difcontent, and went afhore to wait upon the 
Governor, who with the Dean and other officers 
were come to the port to receive him. Soon 
after, Pedro Algava affembled all the chief 
officers, in whofe prefence he produced his in- 
ftruétions, and acquainted them, that it was his 
Majefty’s exprefs orders, and the principal ob- 
je& of his commiflion, to fee peace and good’ 
harmony eftablifhed and preferved among them; 
he 
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he therefore exhorted them, as loyal fubjetts» — 
to attend to the fervice of their fovereign, and — 
of that God whofe worfhipers they were, and — 


whofe fervice they were fent to promote by 
bringing infidels into the bofom of the holy 
Catholic Church, and thereby prove the means 
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of faving many fouls. When Don Pedro had: 


finifhed his fpeech, Juan Rejon began to com- 


plain of the treatment he had met with from: — 


Diego de Herrera in Lancerota, and propofed to 


the Governor and affembly, that he might be | 


declared a rebel, and an enemy to the intended 
conqueft, and treated accordingly. “To which 
the Governor and Dean, who were combined 
together againít him, made aníwer, that they 


would gladly do every thing in their power for — 
the good of the people, and for advancing the — 


conqueft, but that as to his treatment at Lan- 
cerota, it was the natural confequence of his 
imprudence in carrying thither the vaflals of 
Diego de Herrera. Rejon replied, that if in fo 


doing he had committed a fault, he was ready to 


make amends for it, by taking the fhips in the 
harbour, with fome troops, and bringing a fup- 
ply of provifions from Lancerota by force, if 
Herrera fhould attempt to oppofe them; and 
that this was an eafy undertaking, for the fuc- 
cefs of which he would take upon himfelf to an- 


fwer: upon this there arofe a very warm debate — 


among them. Some time after, the Governor 
and Dean arrefted Juan Rejon, and brought him 
to atrial, at which they charged him with par- 
tiality, robbery, mutiny, and a defign of mak- 
ing ufe of the troops, deftined for the conqueft 


of Canaria, to revenge his private quarrel with — 


Diego de Herrera at Lancerota; of all which — 
| he 


= 
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he was found guilty by the aflembly, and fen- 
tenced to be fent back to Spain a prifoner. Af- 
ter his departure, advice was given by the ene- 
mies of Rejon to Diego de Herrera of what 
had paffed, with a requeft that he would furnifh 
a fupply of provifions to the camp in Gran Ca- 
naria, who were in great neceflity for the fame. 
Herrera immediately complied with this requett ; 
but before the fupply arrived at Canaria, the 


- Spaniards had, by their foraging parties in the 


ifland, procured fufficient provifions to aníwer 
their prefent neceffities, and alfo made fome 
prifoners. Having received intelligence of an 
affembly of the natives, at a place called Maya, 
they marched in queft of them, and finding only 
a fmall number gathered there, under the Guan- 
arteme of Galdar and Doramas, the Spaniards 
attacked them; but thefe latter making a brave 
defence, efcaped with their perfons, but left 
many cattle in the hands of the enemy, which 
they carried off, However, Doramas, obferv- 
ing the Spaniards to be greatly fatigued with the 
rugged road and the length of their march, ral- 


lied his troops, and way-laid them as they were 


coming down a fteep mountain, where, if the 
Spaniards had not performed wonders, they muft 
have been all cut to pieces; as it was, they loft 
five horfes and feveral of their men, but kept 
peffeflion of their booty. ‘This obftinate re- 
fiftance may ferve to fhew to what ftraits they 
were reduced for want of provifions, 


CHAP. 


a 
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CA IPR 
Juan Rejon returns to Gran Canaria, 


W H E N Juan Rejon arrived at St. Lucar 
de Baremeda, in Spain, he immediately 
fet out for Seville, to appear before the Com- ' 
miffioners of the Conqueft of the Canary Iflands,, 
to whom he gave an account of his condu@, with 
which that board was perfeétly fatisfied. And 
underftanding the great diftrefs the troops in 
Gran Canaria laboured under from the fcarcity 
amongít them, they immediately gave orders 
for four veflels to fail with a fupply of provifi- 
ons and men, under the command of Pedro Her- 
nandez Cabron, Regidor of Cadiz. In the fame 
fleet went over Don. Juan de Frias, lately pro- 
moted to the fee of Rubicon upon the death of 
the former Bifhop; and Juan Rejon, as Captain- 
general of the forces in Canaria; ‘The Com- 
miflioners recommended to them to endeavour 
to adjuft amicably all differences amongft the: 
officers in that ifland. Befides the perfons al- 
ready mentioned, one Eftevan Perez de Cabitos 
was fent over as Alcalde Major, being nominat- | 
ed to that office by the King. The fleet arrived. 
fafe at the port of [fletes the 12th of Augutt, 
1479, where they were gladly received: Soon 
after, the Bifhop called a meeting of all’ the 
principal perfons in the ifland, namely, Pedro 
Algava the Governor, the Dean Bermudas, Her- 
nand Peraza, who was come thither from Lan- 
cerota, with an aid of men and provifions, Cap- 
tain * 
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tain Pedro Hernandez Cabron, Alonzo Jaimes, 
Standard-bearer, Alonzo de Lugo, Ordono Ber- 
mudas, Eftevan Perez de Cabitos, Alcalde Ma- 
jor, Alonzo de Valdes, Alguazil Major, and 
many others: when the Bifhop earneftly exhort- 
ed the Governor and Dean to agree and aét in 
concert with Juan Rejon, who was returned, by 
order of the Commiffioners of the Conqueft, as 
Commander in chief of the forces in Gran Ca- 

_naria, which order he produced to the affembly ; 
but the Governor perceiving that Juan Rejon 
‘had brought no letter or order figned by the 
King, he anfwered the Bifhop, that he had fent 
Juan Rejon a prifoner to his Majelty,' together 
with the charge againft him; and that he knew 
nothing of the Commiffioners of the Conqueft, 
Dor by what authority they took upon them to 
interfere in the affairs of the ifland. ‘The Bithop 
replied, that if they had not been properly im- 
powered, they doubtlefs would not have dared to 
fit or act as a council; therefore conjured him 
to confider the dignity of the members who 
compoied that council: but all he could fay had no 
weight with the Governor, who, with the Dean 
and fome others, declared “they would. not re- 
ceive Jun ‘Rejon' as Captain-general of the 
forces, without an exprefs order from ‘the King. 
The Bifhop ‘afterwards, havihg intimation that 
the Governor and Bermudas defigned to arrelt 
Juan Rejon, qffuaded them from: that defign, 
and promifed to be anfwerable for his returning 
to Spain by the firft’fhip that fhould fail. 
"MEAN time the Governor’ and Dean refolved 
upon “an ‘expedition ‘againft the nitives in the 
diftri&t’ of Tirarana, with, the troops lately “ar- 
rived from Spain under the command of al 
AN ete 
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Hernandez Cabron, with a detachment of thofe — 
who had firft landed on the ifland. The Bifhop — 
accompanying them, they embarked at Ifletes, — 
and failed round to Tirarana, where they landed, © 
but found no body to oppofe them; for as foon — 
as the Canarians obferved the fhips, they fled to — 
the mountains. The Spaniards marched into ~ 
the country in purfuit of them, plundering the © 
villages as they went. In this expedition they — 


collected a great booty, confifting of fheep, bar- 


ley, dried figs, &c. which they thought moft — 
prudent to put on board the fhips, that they — 
might not be, encumbered in their march. A 


Canarian, who had turned Roman Catholic, and © 


was then along with the Spaniards, advifed the 


Commander, Cabron, not to ftir from thence 
for two days, Becaufe, faid he, 1 am certain the 


Canarians are all gathered together to cut off 
our retreat; whereas if we remain in this place 
only two days, they muft difperfe themfelves, 
for want of fubfiftence. Cabron, not. having 
experienced the valour and_fkill of the natives, 
anfwered, that he was not afraid of naked peo- 
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ple; and ordered the troops to. continue, their — 
march. As they were on their way towards the © 
fhips, they came to, a. fteep. rock, where the - 
Canarians, according 'as the new profelyte had — 


foretold, waited for the; return of the Spani- 
ards, whom they knew. were obliged to pafs that 


way, fuddenly fetting up a great fhout, fell upon, — 
and routed them, killing twenty-fix, and wound- — 


ing about one hundred. In the purfuit, they 


took a great quantity of arms, and made feveral 
prifoners. When, the. people who were,to take 


care of the íhips, faw their comrades flying. tes 


wards the fea-fhore, they immediately fent their 
boats 


, 
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boats to bring them off, and covered their retreat 
as well as they could, by firing their great guns 
upon the enemy. In this encounter the Com- 
mander, Cabron, received a wound in the head 
by a ftone. He returned to Guiniguada, where 
he difembarked his men, and obferving how 
great difcord {till prevailed between the Gover- 
nor and Rejon,: with the {mall hopes there were 
of bringing them toa reconciliation, he failed 
back to Spain, taking Juan Rejon in the hip 
along with him. 


CHAP: XIII. 


Juan Rejon returns a fecond time to Canaria. 


Aa REJON had a relation at the 
Court of Caftille, named Don Ferdinando 
Rejon, a Knight of the order of St. lago, and 

Captain-general of the Artillery; by means of 

‘whofe great influence at court he procured the 
King's commiffion, appointing him Governor of 
Canaria, and Captain-general of the forces there, 

with full power to bring to trial the Governor 

Pedrode Algava. But the want of moderation 

in the exercife of fuch an extenfive authority 

over his adverfary, at length proved his ruin, 

Immediately after receiving his orders from the 

Commifioners ‘of the Conqueft, he went to 

Cadiz, where, with the affiftance of the Dean 
Juan Rejon, his relation, he hired a veflel, on 

board of which he put thirty men in whom he 

could confide, and failed with them for the ifland 
of Gran Canaria, The 2d of May, 1480, Hy 

the 
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the evening, he arrived at the Port of Ifletes; 
but did not land till it was dark. The crew of 
the veflel were previoufly inftruéted to let no one 
know of his being aboard, but to fay that they 
were come with provifions from Spain, in com- 
pany with two other fhips that had touched at 
Lancerota, which had troops and provifions on 
board for Gran Canaria. ‘This account paffed | 
very well, and the news of the arrival of a frefh - 
fupply caufed a general joy. Juan Rejon fenta — 
trufty perfon on fhore, fecretly to the Standard- 
bearer, Don Alonzo Jaimes, his brother-in-law, 
and Don Eftevan Perez de Cabitos, the Alcalde - 
Major, to acquaint them of his arrival, and 
concert the meafures to be taken thereupon. On 
the return of the meflenger, Rejon landed, with 
his thirty men, and went privately to the houfe * 
of the Alcalde Major, which was adjoining to 
the church. 

Next day, while the Governor, Pedro de 
Algava, was in the church, hearing mafs, Juan 
Rejon, with his friends and thirty men, rufhed 
in, crying out, God fave the King! and imme- 
diately feized Pedro de Algava, whom they drag- 
ged out of the church, and confined in the tower 
in {trong irons, as he had formerly ferved Juan 
Rejon. The Dean Bermudas was alfo feized 
and confined, together with fome other fufpeéted 
‘perfons.’ | 

By this time there was a general tumult 
throughout the city, the friends of Pedro de Al- 
gava having taken arms; but Juan Rejon giving — 
his commifion into the hands of the “Pown-. 
Clerk, who read it aloud, the people were ap- 
peafed, and retired every man to his own houfe. 
Pedro de Algava was detained in clefe confine- 


ment 
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ment from the 3d of May to Whitfunday, in 
which time Juan Rejon, affifted by Eftevan Pe- 
‘rez de Cabitos, was employed in drawing up 
«the charge againft him; which was, that he 
carried on a private correfpondence with the 
King of Portugal, .to whom he had fold and 
“engaged to deliver up the ifland, having actually 
¡received part of the money. On the trial, the 
-witnefles brought: to fupport the charge were 
«people of no repute or charaGter; neverthelefs 
he was found guilty, and condemned to lofe his 
shead. On the day fixed for the execution of 
¡his fentence, on the found of a trumpet, the un- 
fortunate Algava was brought forth to the fquare 
or parade of St. Anthony, in the city of Palmas, 
where, after his crime had been proclaimed, in 
great form by the public Crier, he was behead- 
ed according to his fentence. 
Tr is faid, that all the perfons concerned in 
this profecution perifhed by violent deaths ; fome 
by the hands of the Canarians, fome by the 
Guanches of Tenerife, and others by the Moors 
in Barbary. Such was the end of the Governor 
Pedro Algava, who certainly was the caufe of 
his own untimely fate, by his unjuft and ‘cruel 
treatment of Juan Rejon; his refufing to admit 
him as Captain-general of the troops, when he 
‘was fent from Spain as fuch by the Commiffion. 
ers of the Conqueft, was a mean evafion, un- 
worthy the chara@er of a Gentleman. On the 
“other hand, as to Juan Rejon, if Pedro Algava 
was guilty of the crime laid to his charge, he 
would have aéted a better part had he fent him 
prifoner to Spain; for- it is unbecoming a man 
of a generous or noble fpirit to order the execu- 


tion of his declared enemy. When this affair 
Voz, I. G was 
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was tranfated; Don Juan de Frias, ‘the Bifhop, 
awas abfent, having: gone to take pofleffion of 
his bifhopric of Rubicon in: Lancerota, and to 
procure provifions for the forces in Gran Ca- 
paria. 

"ThE Dean Bermudas and others were tried, 
and being found guilty of mutiny, and of raifing 
difturbances among the troops, were banifhed 
the iland, and put-on board a bark bound to'Go- 
mera. Some writers fay, that Juan Rejon pre- 
vailed with the-mafter of the bark to put them 
on fhore in.a part of Gomera where the natives 
were in rebellion againft Hernand Peraza, fon. 
of Diego de Herrera, and to acquaint them that 
thefe people were friends of Hernand Peraza; 
but this wants proof. The bark firft touched 
at the: port of Rubicon, in Lancerota, where 
they all went on fhore, and were kindly re- 
ceived by Diego de Herrera and Donna Ignes 
Peraza his wife. : 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


A Defign of the Canarians to defiray eighty Eure- 
» peans. Pedro de Vera arrives at Gran Ca- 
_ naria. 


W HIL E the Spaniards were thus fpend- 
$ ing their time in difputes and quarrels a- 
mong themfelves, and negle&ted the more effen= 
tial bufinefs of the conqueft of Canaria, Dora-. 
mas, Guanarteme of Telde, with the Faycag 
and Gayres, affembled to confider what was to 
be done with their prifoners, who began to give 
them fome uneafinefs, as well on account of | 
their numbers, as the difficulty of guarding 
them and finding wherewithal to fubfitt them, 
for provifions became daily more and more fcarce 
in the ifland, by means of the frequent inroads 
of the Spaniards, who deftroyed their corn, and 
carried off their cattle. The refult of this coun- 
cil was an agreement to put their captives to 
death ; and to that end every perfon was required 
to bring his prifoner to a place appointed. When 
they were all brought thither, they were bound, 
tied to a ftake, and the fuel was put round them; 
but as the fire was about to be kindled, a woman 
came running towards the place in great hatte, 
calling out aloud not to kindle the fire. It is re- 
ported, that this woman was held in great re- 
putation among the natives, holding the rank 
of Lady Abbefs, or chief of the Magadas, or 
religious women, She had a fon prefent, who 
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was a Gayre, and who had brought his prifoner p 


there with the reft; to him fhe declared, that 
fhe was ordered by Acoran to warn him to have 


mo hand in the'death of the Spaniards, otherwife 


Some dreadful affliction would certainly befal 
him. As the Canarians were very fuperftitious, — 


and gave great credit to the predictions of re- 
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“Jigious people, the Gayre, her fon, immediately 
fet his prifoner at liberty; which when the reft 


faw, they followed his example, and thus the 
Spaniards were releafed, the Canarians telling 


¿hem at the fame time to remember the kindnefs - 


they had fhewn them. My author adds, that 


the Gayre. the fon of thereligious woman, was. 
fecretly a Roman Catholic: and that he had a 
Sifter, who, after the conqueft of the ifland 


a 


> | 
was married to one Mafon Betancour, and that | 


from this marriage are defcended the Betan- 
cours of Galdar: he had alío a brother, named 
‘Autindara, from whom are defcended the family 
«of Cabrejas in Canaria. 
Bur to return to Juan Rejon : He being now 
ayenged of his enemies, began to turn his 
thoughts towards completing the conqueft of the 
ifland, and with that view determined to make 
aninroad into the diftri@ of Tamarafeyte. On 
his march towards that place, from the moun+ 
tains he difcovered a fhip ftanding in for the 
jfland, which induced him to return back io the: 
city of Palmas. This fhip came with a new 
Governor and Captain-general of the forces; 
for the King, Don Ferdinando, being informed 
of the difcord among the officers employed in 
that bufinefs, thought proper to fend Pedro de 
Vera to Canaria, as a perfon in whom he could 


confide, 
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confide, and whom he judged to be poflefled of: 
every qualification neceffary in a civil or military: 
officer. When Pedro received the commiffion,. 
he went direétly to the Commiffioners of the 
Conqueít at Seville, to receive their inftru@ions 
likewife, and from thence to Xeres de la Fron- 
tera, where he direéted his friends and relations 
to furnifh every thing neceflary for the expediti- 
on he was going upon, in cafe the King’s officers 
fhould prove dilatory in difpatching them.. 
Then providing fome men and horfes, he em-- 
barked with them in the before-mentioned hip 
at Cadiz, leaving direftions with his fon, Fer- 
dinando de Vera, to load two fhips with troops, 
Provifion, and ammunition, and to follow with. 
all expedition. He then fet fail, and arrived at. 
the port of Ifletes on the 18th of Auguít, 1480,. 
where he immediately gave notice of his ar=. 
rival with the reinforcement of troops and pro». 
vifions, and of his having left two other fhips at: 
Cadiz loading for the ifland. This news gave. 
great fatisfaction to all but Juan Rejon and the. 
Alcalde Major, who had reafon to fear being, 
called to an account for the feverity of their pro- 
ceedings againtt Pedro de Algava. Neverthelefs, 
they weit to receive him with an. appearance of 
chearfulnefs, as the beit way of concealing their. 
apprchenfions.. Juan Rejon lodged the Gover- 
hor in his own apartments, which were in the 
caftle as it wascalled, and went himfelf to ano- 
ther houfe, notwithftanding all that Pedro de 
Vera could fay to induce him to continue under 
the fame roof with him; and immediately de-. 
clared publicly his intention of returning to Spain. 
in the fame fhip which had brought over Pedro 
de Vera, in order to give an account of his con- 
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duét in Canaria) When de Vera underítood 
this, he told him that the veffel was very leaky, — 
and otherwife unfit for his reception, and that 
the others, expeéted from Cadiz, were not only Hf 
very commodious, but alfo new and ftrong, 
and fhould be at his fervice. Befides, he pre- 
tended, that being fo lately come to the ifland,” 
he ftood in need of his advice, as an experienced — 
leader, in the bufinefs of the conqueft, and one 
capable of giving him infight into many parti- 
culars which might prove of fervice to the in- 
tereft of their Catholic Majefties. With fuch : 
fpecious arguments he prevailed with him to re-' 
main until the arrival of the two fhips, on board’ 
of which were his two fons. When they arriv=" 
ed at the port of Ifletes, Pedro de Vera fent 
them orders not to come afhore until they re=" 
ceived notice from him; and the next day, ac=. 
companied by Juan Rejon and many of the 
officers, he went on board the fhips, as he pre- 
tended, to fhew Juan Rejon that in which he’ 
was to embark for Spain: but when they were: 
about to return on fhore, Pedro de Vera told 
that General and the Alcalde Major, that they 
were his prifoners, by order of their Catholic 
Majefties: upon which they furrendered them-- 
felves without any difturbance, and were brought 
to trial with all expedition. ‘The confequence' 
of which was, that they were fent prifoners to 
Spain, in one of the faid fhips, the proceedings 
againft them being fealed up and fent along with: 
them. When Juan Rejon arrived at Caftille, 
he foon procured his releafement by means of his. 
relation the General of the Artillery, there be- 
ing no one of the party of Pedro de Algava then 
at 
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at court to oppofe his intereft there; fo that he 
was not only fet at liberty, but foon after ob= 
tained the command of fome tróops deftined for 
the conquít of the ifland of Palma. 

- BEFORE Pedro de Vera’s arrival at Canaria, 
the Dean, Juan Bermudas, died at Lancerota of 
mere chagrin and vexation, 
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CHAP, XV. 


Pedro de Vera makes an Inroad; the Death of. 
Doramas, tc. 


gn H E new Governor, after having fent 
Juan Rejon to Spain, was defirous to take — 
a view of the country; and accordingly, taking 
with him the horfe and fome infantry, marched 
to Arucas, where there was at that time a party 
of Canarians, being the tribe commanded by 
the valiant Doramas; who, when they faw the 
Spaniards approaching, retreated to a mountain 
near the fea, which now bears the name of Do- ' 
ramas. The Spaniards ftill advancing, Dora- 
mas fent a meflenger to challenge any one of” 
them to fingle combat, and defired that the 
champion who fhould accept it might advance. 
Pedro de Vera would have gone to meet him, 
but was diffuaded by the officers, who repre- 
fented to him the damage the King’s affairs 
might fuftain if any accident befel him. ‘There’ 
was among the cavalry a Gentleman named Juan 
de Hoces, who accepted the challenge, and ob- 
tained leave from the General to engage the 
Canarian. When Doramas faw him approach- 
ing, he drew near and threw a fufmago, or dart, 
with fuch force, that it went through the Spani- 
-ard’s target and coat of mail, and pierced his 
heart, fo that he dropt down dead in the view 
of both armies. Pedro de Vera, though ex- 
ceedingly grieved at this difafter, was in nowife 
daunted by the fate of his officer, but advanced 

fingly 
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fingly with great compofure to try his ftrengt' 
with this formidable champion. Doramas with 
pleafure perceived the General coming towards 
him, as knowing who he was, and hoping foon 
to fend him, after his countryman; fo taking aim. 
with a dart, he let fly at him: but the wary 
General receiving it on one fide of his fhield, it 
flew off obliquely, and paffed clear of his body.. 
Doramas then drew nearer, and threw another 
dart with more force than the former, which de 
Vera likewifé avoided, by bowing himfelf and 
Jetting it país over him ;. then {purring his horfe, , 
he clofed in with Doramas before he had time to - 
take another aim, and driving full ar him with: 
his lance, ftruck him on the fide with fuch force, . 
that he fell to the-ground: he was preparing to» 
fecond his blow, when Doramas waved. his hand : 
as a fignal that he furrendered himfelf prifoner, 
‘The natives beholding the fall of their chief, 
and thinking he was killed, immediately fell with . 
fury on the Spaniards to avenge his death; fo. 
that an obftinate confliét enfued, in which many 
of the Canarians were killed, and the reft at: 
length obliged to retreat to the mountain. Doe. 
ramas, who was much .wounded, defired to be. 
converted. and ‘baptized; upon which great care. 
was taken of him, but in vain, .for: before the 
army reached Palmas, the figns of death ap-- 
peared on him; fo that they baptized him on the: 
fpot, Pedro de Vedra ftanding godfather... Im--. 
mediately after the ceremony he expired, and 
Was interred on the.top of a mountain: a circle 
or wall of ftones was raifed round his grave, . 
witha crucifix in-the centre. Some Canarians - 
were prefent at the funeral, who had voluntari- . 
ly furrendered themfelves prifoners, in order to » 
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attend their chief Doramas. Pedro de Vera, 
‘among other things he did at that time, fitted” 
out two veflels, to go, as he pretended, upon” 
an expedition againít the Guanches of Tenerife; 
and by fair fpeeches and large promifes prevailed 
on two hundred of the fubjeéted Canarians to 1 
embark on board them ; but his real defign was. 
to fend them all to Spain, being fufpicious that” 
they gave intelligence to the enemy of his” 
{chemes, and for that reafon was defirous ta 
have them out of his way. Accordingly the 
Ships failed for Spain; but as the Canarians loft 
fight of the Pike of Tenerife (which, viewed 
from Gran Canaria, by its immenfe height, 
feems almoft clofe to it), they fufpe@ed the real 
deftination of the fhips, and threatened to throw 
every Spaniard overboard, if they did not immediz 
ately return to Canaria. The Spaniards, dread= 
ing the execution of their threats, put into Lan: | 
cerota, which was the neareft land, where they? 
were received in a friendly manner by Diego de 
Herrera, who interfperfed the Canarians amon 4 | 
the natives of the place, and provided lodging 
and entertainment for them. They remained 
in Lancerota fome time, and were afterwards 
fent over to Barbary, to fuccour the cattle | 
Agader Aguer, or Santa Cruz, where they a 
mott all perithed. When the news of their bes 
ing in Lancerota, came to be known to the Ca- 
narians that were in the city of Palmas, they 
were fo greatly offended, that they left the 
Spaniards, and joined their countrymen in the 
mountains, from whence they renewed the war 
with redoubled vigour. - 4 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVI. 
| The Spaniards build a Fort at Gaete. 
ei HE Spaniards had by this time made 


themfelves mafters of all the low grounds 
near the fea; the Canarians not daring to ven- 
ture down into the plains, for fear of being made 
prifoners by the fmall parties of horfe fcattered 
about the ifland, but were obliged to remain in 
the mountains and in the plains furrounded by 
them, the paffes to which they fortified and 
guarded. 

Pero DE VERA, finding that he could not 
force thefe pafles, determined to build a fort on. 
the other fide of the ifland, in the neighbour- 
hood of: the mountains and lurking places of the 
natives, from whence he might make incurfions- 
againft them, and be always fecure of a retreat: 
in cafe of being worfted. 

- AccorpINGLy, taking two fhips well man-- 
ned, he failed round the ifland, and landed at a. 
place called Gaete, which he found very com- 

modious for his purpofe, as it was well watered. 
and abounded with fig-trees. He therefore im-- 
mediately fet about building a {mall fort of ftone 
and lime, which was finifhed in the fpace of two 
months. Then leaving a garrifon of thirty men: 
in it, commanded by one Alonzo Hernandez de : 

Lugo, an experienced foldier, he returned to the: » 
city of Palmas. 
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Soon after, he fent part of his troops to- — 
wards Tirarara, to diflodge fome Canarians who — 
had fortified themfelves in a fteep and hollow 
país on that road. “The Spaniards knowing their 
Superior force, and elated by their late viétory, 
marched boldly forward, and without hefitation 

began to afcend the fteep; but the Canarians de- 

- fended themfelves fo well, by throwing ftones 
and tumbling down loofe fragments of rocks 
upon the enemy, that they obliged them to re- — 
treat, with the lofs of twenty-five men killed, 
anda great number wounded.  Juft after. this ‘ 
repulfe, Pedro de Vera came up with his men, — 
and feeing the Spaniards fo roughly handled, 
determined to revenge their lofs, and immedi A 
ately marched to attack the pafs, which he forc= 
ed, obliging the natives to retreat, who probably — 
were not on their guard againít this fecond attack, 
not expeGting the Spaniards to return. fo foon (i 
after their defeat. Among the chief men of 
the Canarians was Ventagoya, one of the 
Gayres of the diftriét of Galdar, an enterprifing 
and valiant man, who came to Palmas on pre- 
tence of being converted and baptized. Hecon- — 
tinued a few days there, carefully obferving — 
every thing, efpecially the fortifications. of the 
town, the nature. of the Spanith difcipline, and 
their manner of placing the guards and centinels. 
When he thought he had made himfelf fuffici- 
ently mafter of thefe things, he returned to his 
companions in the mountains, from whence he 
made frequent fallies in the night- -time, and did 
the Spaniards confiderable damage, by killing 
their guards, and making prifoners of thofe whom 
_ neceflity obliged to go a-fifhing or gathering or- 
chilla, He then aflembled a great number of 
his 
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his countrymen, to whom. he propofed to ftorm 
the city of Palmas in the night, and fo cut off 
the Spaniards at one blow. This propofal met 
with general.approbation, and” it was refolved to 
carry it into execution. The manner agreed on. 
was as follows: they were to furround. the city. 
inthe night, but the main attack was to. be di- 
rected to that part which faced the fea, as the 

Spaniards thought themfelves- moft fecure from 
that quarter. A fmall party was to begin the 
firft attack on the land-fide, in order to. alarm the 

garrifon and draw their whole force that way, 

“by which means the fide towards the fea would 
be left expofed. Their fcheme was certainly 

well planned : but it did not meet with the fuc- 

cefs they expeéted ; for-thofe who were to make 

the attack on the land-fide, not beginning at the 

time agreed on, and the troops who were lying 

in wait by. the fea-fide,. hearing a. noife in the 

town, imagined the attack. already. begun, and: 

- rufbing out of their hiding-places, mounted the 
walls, the valiant Ventagoya leading them on.. 

Upon this the guard and the whole garrifon. be- 

ing slarmed, defended. the place with great 1e- 

folution. ‘The: Canarians,. regardlefs of death, | 

fell in great: numbers, as did alfo many of the 

Spaniards; but at length the natives. were -re- 

pulfed. Pedro de Vera, fearing an ambufh, 

durit not venture beyond the trenches in purfuit 

of them, contenting himfelf with ordering the 

whole garrifon to remain under arms, left the 

Canarians fhould return the next night and re- 

new the attack, whofe defperate valour he had 

already dearly experienced. Some time after 

this, Ventagoya, having contrived a fort of 

| Icaling- 
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fcaling-ladder, came by night to the city, at- 
tended only by one of his friends, and fcaled the + 
wall without being perceived, leaving his com- 
rade on the out-fide to watch. He then went. 
to a place where he knew horfes were kept, kil- 
led the centinel, who was afleep, and two horfes: 
of Pedro de Vera”s. Not being able to do more. 
mifchief without being difcovered, he returned — 
by the way he entered; but in his retreat was. 
perceived by a centinel, who: feeing a man go- 
ing over the wall, threw a ftone at him, which 
ftunned Ventagoya fo that he fell into the ditch, © 
The centinel hearing no more noife after his- 
fall, and believing he was fome foldier belonging. 
to the garrifon, who wanted to flip away private- 
ly to go a-fifhing, was afraid he had killed him, — 
and therefore did not alarm the guard, but re- 
mained quiet on his poft. It feems that, fome — 
time before this, Pedro had given orders that no 
foldier_íhould go out of the city in the night, 
on pain of death. Ventagoya’s comrade, who. 
was waiting without, when he heard the noife. 
of his fall, fearing an alarm, durft not venture 
into the-ditch; but ina fhort time after, finding. 
all, quiet, he went in, helped him out, with 
great filence, and then they went off together ;. 
though Ventagoya was greatly hurt by the blow: 
he received. Ef 
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CHAP. XVII. 


uan Rejon comes the fourth Time to the Canary 
Iflands. 3 


J UAN REJON, as was faid before, hay- 
ing cleared his conduét with regard to Pedro 
de Algava, and obtained a commiflion to. make 
the conqueít of the iflands of Tenerife and Pal- 
ma, failed from Cadiz with four fhips, having 
on board three hundred men and twenty horfes 5 
his wife and two of bis young fons accompany- 
ing him in this voyage. He put into Gran Ca- 
naria, to procure refrefhments and vifit his old 
acquaintance : however, he did not land there, 
but proceeded on his voyage to Palma. It is 
faid, that when Pedro de Vera heard of his ar- 
rival, he was greatly alarmed, fearing to fuffer 
the fame fate with Pedro de Algava, being con- 
fcious that he had injured Rejon by the treacher- 
ous manner in which he had feized, and fent 
him home prifoner, Therefore he fent Alonzo 
Jaimes, Juan Rejon’s brother-in-law, on board, 
to try to diffuade him from landing, which he 
accomplifhed, and prevailed on him to proceed 
on his yoyage, by hinting, that his landing 
would only be produétive of commotions in the 
city, as Pedro de Vera was determined to op- 
pofe him by force, and alfo that it would great- 
ly injure thofe who: were his well-wifhers in the 
ifland. ‘Thefe reafons, together with the in- 
treaties and tears of his wife, Donna Elvira de 
Sotomajor, prevailed.on him to depart. On his 

voyage, 
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voyage, he was obliged, by ftrefs of weather, to 
put into Gomera, where he and-his family, with 
eight men, landed to refrefh themfelves after 
their fatigues. ‘The Gomerans brought them. 
what refreíhments the ifland afforded: but im- 
mediately tlifpatched advice. of their. arrival to 
Hernand Peraza, who thereupon fent fome of 
his people to bring Jaan Rejon before him; who 
refufing to obey. his orders, they attempted to 
compel him by force,. when a fcuffle enfued, in 
which he was killed. Hernand Peraza immed). 
ately publifhed a manifefto, to clear himfelf of 
having any hand‘in-his death; and affirmed that 
he had only fent people to bring him before him. 
to give an account of his motives for landing on 
the ifland without his licence. He then made.a 
vifit to Donna Elvira, to clear himfelf before her 
of the. murder of Her hufband; whom he: cauf- 
ed to be interred’ in the moft honourable place 
of the great chapel, and treated his widow and - 
children with great tendernefs and refpeét.. Don- 
na Elvira, however, feized the farft opportunity | 
to write to her.brother, Don Alonzo Jaimes, in. 
- Gran Caneria, an account of all that had paff- 
ed, intreating him to come with: all: {peed.'and | 
take her out of the fight of her-hufband’s mur- 
derer.. He accordingly. came, and. reproached 
Hernand Peraza with bafely affafiinating his 
brother, threatening him. with his refentment, 
But Peraza, with many imprecations on-himfel f, 
afferted his innocence. From Gomera Don A- 
lonzo fet fail, with his fifter, for Gran Canaria, . 
where fhe would not land; but was vifited a- 
board by the Governor and other officers of the 
city, who furnifhed her with fuch refrethments 

as 
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as the ifland afforded. She then departed for 


- Spain, accompanied by her brother Don Alonzo 


Jaimes. All the people who came with Juan 


-Rejon for the conqueft.of Palma, with the pro-. 


vifions, were landed, and remained at Gran Ca- 


-naria. When Donna Elvira arrived at Cattille, 


he appeared with her children before their Ma- 


km 


jefties Don Ferdinando and Ifabella, imploring 
their compaflion, and begging that juftice might 
be executed upon Hernand Peraza for the mur- 


_der of her hufband, which fhe afferted he had 


before attempied, when Juan Rejon went to 
Lancerota, in queft of provifions for his Ma- 
jefty’s troops in Gran Canaria. The King and 


- Queen were greatly moved with the diftrefs of 


the widow and orphans of Juan Rejon, to the 
former of whom they affigned a penfion of 


twenty thoufand maravedis per annum, and gave 
_ her two houfes in Seville for her refidence. They. 


were pleafed alío to order a judge to go over to: 


the ifland of Gomera, there to make enquiry: . 


concerning her hufband’s murder, and to bring. 
Hernand Peraza prifoner to Caftille. When, 
Donna Elvira came to Seville, fhe got intelli-. 
gence that the judge had been bribed by the. 
Duke of Medina Sidonia (who was a relation of. 
Hernand Peraza) and that he remained: at Port. 
St. Mary, under pretence of being fick; upon. 
which fhe applied again to their, Majefties, who, 
appointed another judge to. go over with the: 
fame commiffion, which he executed, and brought 
Hernand Peraza prifoner to Caftille, where he, 
was detained fome time;, but being related to, 
fome of the beft families in that kingdom, great 
application was made to their Majefties for his, 

| life, 
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life, and alfo to the widow Donna Elvira, By 
means of thefe interceflions, he obtained his 
pardon, on condition of ferving with fome Go- 


merans in the reduétion of “Gran Canaria, until 


it was conquered, on pain of death in cafe of: 


non-compliance. But the principal caufe which: 
procured him his pardon, was the following : 


there was at court at that time, oné Donna 
Beatriz Bobadilla, a lady of extreme beauty, and 
one of the Queen’s Maids of Honour, for whom the 


King was fuppofed to have a paflion: now her — 


Majefty thought fhe had found a good opportu- 
nity of getting rid of her rival from court in aa 
honourable way, by marrying her to Hernand 
Peraza. This defign fhe effeéted; and it is pro- 
bable that on this account he obtained his par- 
don, on condition of ferving in the conqueít of 
Gran Canaria. After the nuptials were cele- 
brated, he embarked for the Canary Iflands, and 
arrived at Lancerota, where he and his fair 
{poufe were kindly received by Diego de Herre- 


ra and Donna Ignes Peraza. They afterwards — 
went to Gomera, where he raifed a body of * 
eighty of the natives, with whom he returned _ 


to Lancerota, where he raifed a number more, 


amounting in the whole to one hundred and fifty — 


men. With thefe and twelve horfes he went to 


Gran Canaria, in order to fulfil the conditions 


of his pardon. On the firft of February, 1482, 


he landed at Gaete, where Pedro de Vera had: 
built the fort, as before-mentioned, the garrifon. 


of which was commanded by Alonzo Fernandez, 
de Lugo; from thence he wrote to Pedro de 


Vera, excufing himfelf for not firft-waiting upon: 


him at Palmas, giving as his reafon, that he had 
| heard. 
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heard Don Alonzo Jaimes, brother to Donna 
Elvira, was in that city, to whom he did not 
- chufe to give umbrage, and begged he might be 
_ allowed to remain where he was. ‘This requeft 
_ was granted; and the Governor managed mat- 
_ ters fo as to bring about a reeonciliation between 
him and Alonzo Jaimes, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVII: 


The Guanarteme of Galdar taken Prifoner. 


A Few days after the arrival of Hernand Pe-. 
raza, at Gaete, Pedro de Vera fent:orders 
to him and Alonzo de Lugo to make an incur- 
fion upon the diftri& of Galdar at a certain time). 
on which he himfelf was to make another from. 
the city of Palmas, that fo the natives might: 
be divided, and obliged to defend themtelves on. 
both fides at once. Accordingly Pedro de Vera- 
fet out from Palmas and marched towards Gal- 
dar, by the way of Arucas, where he halted 
and remained all night; the fame night Alonzo 
de Lugo and Hernand Peraza fet out from Gaete: 
towards Galdar, by the way of Ártenara, where. 
they made a confiderable booty, and.killed feve-. 
ral of the Canarians, but not without fome luís 
on their own fide, as the enemy fought: defpe- 
rately to.fave their flocks, Early in the morn»- 
ing Peraza’s party entered the villages cf Galdar, . 
where they furprifed and made prifoners the 
Guanarteme Guanache Semeden, and fifteen o-. 
ther Canarians, together with their wives and 
children, who had come from the mountains the- 
night before to fleep in their houfes, not fuf- 
pecting that the Spaniards were fo near, for moft: 
of the natives were now obliged to retire. in. 
{mall bodies. After this, Peraza and Lugo fent 
to Pedro de Vera, who came and joined them, 
y with, 
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with his party. They then divided the fpoil, 


referving a fifth part for the King. After which 


_ Peraza returned with his troops to Gaete, as did 


Pedro de Vera with his men to Palmas, carrying 
with him the Guanarteme of Galdar, by whofe 
means he hoped foon to become mafter of the 
ifland; and the more readily to effeC this end, he 
thought proper to fend him over to Spain to their 
Catholic Majefties, together with four Gayres. 


He accordingly delivered them to the charge of' 


one Miguel Morifca, with orders to treat them 


_well, and make every thing as agreeable to them _ 


as he could. He fent alío with them an inter- 


preter, one Juan Major, who underítood and . 


fpoke the Canarian language perfe@tly well. 
When they arrived in Spain, they were fent to 
court, and prefented to the King and Queen, 
who gave them a moft gracious reception. ‘The 


: Guanarteme took particular notice of every 


thing he faw there, being ftruck with admiration 


at the wealth and power of the Spanifh nation, 
_and the fplendor of its court; but above all, at 


the magnificence and folemn grandeur of the 
Romifh worfhip: he fell on his knees before 
their Majefties, defiring to be baptized, and 
begged they would condefcend to be his fponfors; 
which requeft they condefcending to grant, he was 


‘accordingly baptized by the name of Ferdinan- 


do. The King gave orders to entertain him 
Iplendidly, and granted him and his companions 
liberty to return to Canaria. Before their de- 
parture, .he made them many prefents, exhorting 
‘them to ufe their utmoft endeavours to convert 


_ their countrymen, and bring them under obe- 


dience to the crown of Spain; promifing at the 
fame time, that all thofe who fhould voluntarily 
fubmit 


7 
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fubmit to his dominion, fhould be proteéted by 
him in the full enjoyment of their liberties and 
effets. 

The Guanarteme then begged his Majefty 
would beftow on him the valley in Gran Cana- 
ria, called Guayayedra, being a place abounding 
with fig-trees and with pafture for his flocks ; 
which requeft the King readily granted, and the 
Guanarteme exprefled the moft grateful fenfe of - 
that and the many other favours he had received 
at his hands. 

Pero DE VERA had written to court, fet- 
ting forth the abfolute neceflity there was for 
fending more troops and provifions to the ifland, 
having loft many men in the different attacks on 
the natives, by reafon of the extreme rugged- 
nefs of the mountains to which they had retir- 
ed. He alfo reprefented, that on account of 

the long war, the ground ¡lay uncultivated, fo. 
that no provifion was to be procured, excepting 
only a few fheep and goats, which his people 
fometimes took from the natives, in their diffe- 
rent incurfions againft them, and at the utmoft 
hazard of their lives. His Majefty taking this 
into confideration, gave Miguel Morifca orders 
to go to the mountains of Bifcay, and raifetwo - 
hundred men with all poffible diligence. With” 
thefe recruits Miguel Morifca embarked for Ca- 
Naria, taking with him Guanache Semeden, 
Guanarteme of Galdar, the four Gayres, and — 
Juan Major the interpreter, to whom and his 
heirs the King made a perpetual grant of the 
office of Alguazil Major of Gran Canaria; which 
office his defcendants have long fince loft by their 
neglect and abufe of it. 
WHILE > 
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WuHiLe Miguel de Morifca was at court, he 
begged that their Majefties would allow Her- 
nand Peraza the liberty to return to his ifland of 
Gomera; which requeít they were graciouily 


_ pleafed to grant, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


The Holy Brotherhood * of Andalufia fend Troops 


to Canaria. 


(erica after the departure of Miguel 
Morifca with his two hundred Bifcayners 
(moft of whom were bowmen) the King fent 
orders to the Holy Brotherhood of Andalufia to 
furnifh the Commiflioners of the Conqueft with 
two companies of Ginetes, or light horfe, and 
a company of bowmen, in all one hundred and 
fifty foot and fifty-five horfe; which they put on 
board five fhips at St. Lucar de Barameda. ‘Thefe 
fhips met with a ftorm in their paffage, which o- 
bliged one of them to put into Lancerota, where 
fhe was loft going into the harbour of Recife, but 
the crew were faved, and fent from thence by. 
Diego de Herrera to Canaria, where the other 
four arrived in fafety, to the great fatisfa@tion of 
the Spaniards who were on that ifland. 
Pepro DE VERA, now finding himfelf well. 
fupplied with men and provifions, fet out to at- 
tack the Canarians in the mountains. Thefe 
people, on the arrival of the Guanarteme of 
Galdar from Spain, were ftruck with aftoniíh- 
ment at the wonderful things he related to them” 


* The Santa Hermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, ; 


was inftituted in Spain in times of great confufion, to 
fuppreís robbers, E 


rf 
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concerning that country, and of the power of the 
Spaniards; for, in order to perfuade the Cana-. 
rians to yield obedience to the King of Spain, 
the Guanarteme had gone to Galdar, where he 
allembled all the chiefs of the people, and re- 
prefented to them the power of the Spaniards, 
and how vain and imprudent it would be to at- 
tempt to hold out any longer againft them: and 
that fuch obftinacy could only end in their de=- 
ftruction. Some were moved with his reafons, 
and accordingly came and fubmitted themfelves ; 
‘but far the greateft. part refufed to give ear to 
his advice, and proceeded to ele& for their Ge- 
neral the valiant Tafarte, and for their King 
the fon of the late Guanarteme of Telde, but 
not till they had firít offered the fovereignty of 
the ifland to Don Ferdinando, late King of Gal- 
dar, whom they entreated to quit the party of 
the Spaniards, and take his. chance with them. 
On his refufing their offer, they reproached him 
with having abandoned his brethren, to fide with 
a people guilty of breach of faith to thofe who 
embraced their religion, and fubmitted to them; 
alledging at the fame time feveral initances of 
the Spanith perfidy, and among the reít, that of 
Pedro de Vera’s having. trepanned the two hun- 
dred Canarians out. of the ifland, under the 
pretence of fending them to Tenerife, to fight 
-again{ft the Guanches. They told him, that as 
foon as the Spaniards fhould have brought all 
the natives under fubjeétion, they would behave 
to them juft in the fame manner; for, * What 
confidence, faid they, can we repofe in a people 
who are not. afhamed to break their promifes 
and engagements? As to us, rather than fubmit, 
we wiil retire to the rugged mountains and inac- 
Al 
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ceflible parts of the ifland, whither we will drive 
our flocks ; and by fortifying the paffes, we fhall 
be able to maintain .our independence, and de- 
fend ourfelves to the laft.”” Don Ferdinando, 
the Guanarteme, feeing their obftinacy, return- 


ed to Palmas, and gave an account of what pafi- 


ed to Pedro de Vera, who thereupon refolved' 


immediately to attack the Canarians. He for 
that purpofe gathered together all his troops, ex- 
cept thofe which he left to garrifon the city of 
Palmas, and went to lay fiege to the fortified’ 


ade, and continued before it fifteen days, ima- 


gining he fhould oblige the natives, who were | 
fhut up there with their wives and children, to 


furrender or perifh by hunger; but in this he 
was miftaken, for they had’ with them provifions 


país of Ventagoya, which he invefted by block- | 


for fome months. When he underftood this, he | 


marched againít the pafs, in order to force it 
Sword in hand, but was vigoroufly repulfed by 


the natives, with the lofs of eight men, and 


feveral wounded; for as foon as they perceived 


him approaching, they tumbled down huge {tones © 


from the precipices upon him and his people, 
and threw fuch a fhower of ftones and darts, 


that they were glad to retreat. Defpairing of 
fuccefs, he moved off towards Tirarano and | 
Acayro, where he took a great quantity of cattle, 


From thence he marched againft another natu- 


ral fortrefs, called Titana, a place of great 


ftrength, which fome of the natives, who had 


retired thither, had rendered ftill ftronger by 


art, and where they thought themfelves perfeét- 


ly fecure, therefore were carelefs, and kept no. 


look-out to obferve the enemy’s motions. But 


Pedro de Vera and his troops, joined by fome of 
the 


le 
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the converted natives, came fuddenly upon them, 
Killed twenty of the Canarians, furprized and 
feized the fortrefs, together with all the provi- 
fions therein. However, as foón as the natives 
found that the Spaniards had deferted Titana af- 
ter plundering it, they returned thither, fortifi- 
‘ed it añéw, and took care to keep a better look- 
out than they had done before. Peédrd' de. Vera 
proceeded next to a ftrong hold called Magar. 
fituated about a gun-fhot up from the bottom 
‘of an hill. [Tt was furrounded by ftéep rocks, 
having only one narrow país that led to a natural 
gallery above, which went round the mountain; 
above that gallery was another row of fteep pre- 
cipices, having a narrow path leading to the top 
bf the mountain, which was level, and had a 
Binet excellent water. hither fome of the 

anarians retired for fecurity, with their chil- 
dren and effeéts. The Spaniards forced this 
place alfo, taking many prifoners, with much 
cattle, and killing thofe who defended the paffes : 
two women, to avoid falling into the enemy’s 
hands, threw' themfelves down from a precipice, 
and were dafhed in pieces ; the precipice’ has been 
ever fince named Rifco de las Mugeres, i. €. the 
Women's Rock. From’ thencé the Spaniards 
proceeded to another hold called Fataga, which 
they forced alfo. The natives who followed Ta- 
farte, obferving thé force of the Spaniards to 
increafe daily, and that their fteép and’ rugged 
precipices could not fecure them from the ap- 
proaches of the enemy’, took the counfel of Don 
Ferdinando of Galdar, and fubmitted to Pedro 
de Vera; among thefe were the Faycag, unclé 
of Don Ferdinando. ‘The valiant Tafarte how- 
ever did not follow the example of his country- _ 
YY vray Be men, 
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“amen, but feeing himfelf deferted, and that none 
of his tribe were willing to ftand by him and. 
make head againft the Spaniards, he refolved to 
die rather than fubmit, and accordingly went to 
the top of a fteep precipice, where calling out 
aloud, Atirtifma! Atirtifma! (which was the — 
manner in which the Canarians invoked God) he © 
threw himfelf headlong down, and perifhed. i" 
Pepro DE VERA ftill continued his progrefs, 
hunting the diftrefled Canarians from their fe- 
«yveral caverns and hiding-places, until he came ' 
to a ftrong hold called Ajodar, where moft of. 
them were gathered. together, with their wives 
and children, refolved to defend themfelves to 
the laft extremity, and to throw themfelves over 

the precipices rather than fubmit to their enemy, 
‘The Governor and all the officers, with the. 
Guanarteme of Galdar, were of opinion, that: 
it would be beft to make the attack on that fide 
next the fea. Accordingly he fent moft of the. 
troops that way, with direétions to the officer ' 
who commanded them, not to begin the attack | 

till fuch time as he fhould fend him orders, in- 

tending to ftorm the place on both fides at once, 

But this officer (Miguel de Morifca) and the Bif- 
cayners who, were with him, being animated 

with a defire of revenge for the lofs fuftained at 

Ventagoya, did not adhere to the directions 

given them by Pedro de Vera, thinking they 
were diétated by cowardice or over-caution, and. 

began boldly to climb the rocks, until they. ar. 
rived at the firft ftation, where they found no one. 
to difpute the paflage againít them, _ The Canas | 
rians, having all this, time been, reconroitring, 

their motions, fuffercd them to proceed unmo- 
lefled until they had all entered the firft pafs 4, 
; when 
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when on a fudden giving a great fhout, they tum- 
bled down an immenfe quantity of huge ftones 
upon them from the adjacent heights. The 
Spaniards, unable to refift this-unexpected at- 
tack, fought their fafety by flight, but in vain, for 
the país by which they had afcended was fo very 
Narrow and íteep, that they could only crawl 
down one by-one on all fours: and now a molt 
creadful carnage of the fugitives enfued, Miguel 
Morifca and moft of the Bifcayners being flaugh- 
tered by the natives. But Pedro de Vera coming 
up on the other fide, prevented their total de- 
ftruétion; and Don Ferdinando of Galdar, whom 
the natives ftill refpeéted, prevailed on them to 
{pare many of their lives. 

THE number of the natives affembled at Ajo- 
dar, at the time they were attacked by the Spani- 
ards, is faid to have been about three hundred. 
After this defeat, the fevereft the Spaniards had 
ever experienced fince their firft attempting the 
conqueft of the ifland, Pedro de Vera retired to 
Palmas, to take care of his wounded, of which 
there was a great number, and above fifty were 
left dead upon the fpot. : 
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CHAP. XX. 


The Sequel of the Conquef?. 


Epro bE VERA, after having made fome 
A {tay at Palmas, to refrefh his troops and re- 
cover thofe that were wounded, muttered all his 
forces, confifting of Caftillians, the natives of 
Lancerota, Fuertaventura, and the other iflands, 
with the Companies of the Holy Brotherhood, 
as alfo fome of the reduced Canarians, amount- 
ing in the whole to about a thoufand men, Thefe 
he completely furnifhed with arms and all other 
neceffaries, determining to make an end of the 
conqueft before he returned to Palmas. 

Finpinc by his fpies, that all the Canarians 
were affembled at Anfite, a place deemed im- 
pregnable, together with their wives and chil- 
dren, he marched thither, and pitched his camp 
at the bottom of the mountain. Don Ferdinan- 
do of Galdar, knowing that hjs countrymen 
were determined to die rather than furrender to 
the Spaniards, went, with the confent of the 
Governor, to try what he could do with them 
by the means of perfuafion. So foon as they 
beheld their old Guanarteme, they crowded a= 
bout him with loud acclamations, and every one 
prefent wept a long time before they were able 
to utter a word: the Guanarteme wept alfo in 
fympathy, and obferved a profound filence. The 


number of the natives then aflembled was about 
fix 
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fix hundred fighting men, and a thoufand women 
and children, among whom were all the nobles, 
with the Faycag, and the young Guanarteme of 
Telde.  'Fhis youth was on the point of being 
married to the King of Galdar’s daughter, then 
prefent,, by which marriage he propoled to make 
himfelf King of the whole ifland. After their 
grief began to find vent in words, Don Ferdi- 
nando, in an eloquent fpeech, accompanied with 
tears, conjured them to have compaffion on their 
wives and children, and to lay afide all thoughts 
of refiftance, which would only end in their own 
_deftruction ; adding, that he would take upon him 
to be anfwerable for the Spaniards, that they 
fhould treat them well; prote& them in the pof- 
feffion of their liberties and effeéts; and that efpeci- 
al regard fhould be had to the rank and dignity of 
the nobles, which fhould in nowife fuffer. With 
thefe and the like foothing fpeeches, he at length 
prevailed on the natives to furrender, which 
they did by throwing down their arms, and at 
the fame time fetting up a difmal howling and 
crying. ‘The young Guanarteme of Telde, fee- 
ing his hopes thus blafted, went to the brow of 
a precipice, accompanied by the old Faycag, 
where embracing each other, and calling out 
Atirtifma! they threw themfelves down and 
perifhed together. When the tumult and weep- 
ing were alittle fubfided, Don Ferdinando brought 
the Canarians down to the camp (among whom 
was his own daughter Tenefhoia) and prefented 
them to Pedro de Vera, by whom they were 
courteoufly received and entertained: he felt no 

{mall fatisfaction to fee the natives fo eafily 
brought in, being fenfible, that, if they had res 
folved not to hearken to the perfuafions of Don 

H 4 Ferdi- 
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Ferdinando to furrender, he could not have made 
himfelf mafter of the place without much blood=. 
fhed. The Bifhop, Don Juan de Frias, who was 
then prefent, having a few days before arrived | 
from Lancerota, fung “Te Deúm on the occali- 
on. ‘This event happened on the 2th of April, 
1483, being feventy-feven years after the firft 
attempt upon the ifland by John de Betancour. | 


j 
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CHAP. XXI 


Confequences of the Surrender of Anfite. 


e ih H E day of the furrender of Anfite is held: 
annually as a great feftival throughout the 
eifland of Canaria, by a folemn proceffion, in 
which is carried the ftandard that was then in 
_ the camp, it being depofited in the church of 
St. Anna, patronefs of the ifland, and mother 
of the Virgin. Dom Ferdinando’s daughter, 
‘Tenefhoia, was baptized by the name of Donna: 
Catherina, and married to Don Ferdinando de 
Guzman, fon of Alonzo Guzman, nephew to 
‘Ferdinand Perez, Lord of Vatres and Alcubil- 
lette, in the Kingdom of Toledo; of which mare 
Jlage are defcended: the Guzmans of Galdar, in: 
Canaria. Don Ferdinando of Galdar had ano- 
ther daughter, named Tenaguan, who was mar-- 
ried to a perfon of the name of Betancour, a. 
fon of one of the Norman Betancours by a 
daughter of the King of Lancerota: Ferdinan= 
do himfelf was afterwards killed by the Guanches: 
in an expedition to Tenerife. When the troops: 
returned from the conqueft to the city of Pal- 
‘mas, the Standard-bearer, Don Alonzo: Jaimes. 
de Sotomajor, afcended the tower, and waving 
the ftandard, called out three times, * Canaria, 
‘Canaria, the Gran Canaria, now belongs to their: 
high and moft potent Majefties, Don Ferdinan-. 
do and Donna Ifabella, King and Queen of Caf-. 
H 5 tille: 
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tille and Leon.”? The ifland thus happily re- 
duced, the Governor fent back to Spain what 


troops were remaining of thofe which had been | 


fent out to him by the Holy Brotherhood; with 
them went many officers and gentlemen, who 
did not chufe to fettle in the ifland, but were 
rather defirous to ferve in the conqueft of Gra- 


nada. “Pedro de Vera fent advice by them to | 


their Majefties of the entire reduétion of the 
ifland, at the fame time recommending thole 
who had ferved faithfully in the war, to the roy- 


al fayour; and alío requefting that people might © 


be fent over to inhabit the ifland, The news 
gave the King entire fatisfaétion; he tmmedi- 


de 


ately, ordered great part of the lands in Canaria: 
to, be diftributed among the foldiers, according — 
to their rank and merit; and granted extraordi- — 


nary privileges and immunities to thofe that went 
to fettle in the ifland, who, for the mott part,. 


were people from the province ef Andalufia, 
particularly from the county, ef Niebla. He or- | 
dered a number of fruit-trees, plants, and fugar-. 
canes to be fent to Canaria, from the ifland of 


Madeira, which throve and multiplied there ex- 


ceedingly, the foil and climate being extremely 
well adapted to the growth of almoft every, kind. 


of vegetable, ‘The Bifhop and Governor diftriz 
buted the children of the Canarians of both fexes: 
amongít the Spaniards, to be inftruéted in, the 
faith and doétrine of the Church, of Rome; 
and, to, avoid fcandal, the girls were committed. 


to the charge of the married women, and the 
boys to the unmarried.men. : 
AGREEABLE, to, their Majelties inflruftions,. 
the Governor, Pedro, de Vera, chole from MN 
mong. 
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_mong. the gentry twelve Regidores *, to govern 
the ifland in civil matters, witha Secretary, Al- 
guazil Major, Under-clerks, and Alguazils, with 
other civil officers: thefe were called the Cavil- 
do. The Biíhop, Don Juan de Frias, earneftly 
defired to have his fee removed from Rubicon, 
- in Lancerota, to the city of Palmas, which he 
obtained fome years after, in the pontificate of 
Pope Innocent VIII. to the great fatisfaétion of 
Pedro de Vera and the reftiof.the inhabitants of 
Gran Canaria. 

On the 20th of February, 1487, at Sala- 
'-manca, this ifland was, with great folemnity, . 
incorporated into the crown of Caítille, with 
the title of Kingdom, and declared free from all 

“pechos and alcavalas +.. In the fame year, Pope 

ies, VIII. gave the patronage of the bifhop- 

Tic of Canaria, «with its. benefices, to the King . 
of Spain and his fucceffors for ever. | 

In 1499, the King of Spain fent a body of 

laws and charters to Canaria, for the: govern- 

ment of its inhabitants; and at the fame time 
confirmed. certain’ regulations which had. been 
_ formerly made by the natives. thai 

y In 1515, the Emperor Charles V. gave to the 

city of Palmas, the title of Noble and, Royal 


__ ™® The twelve Regidores were Pedro Garcia de St, - 
- Domingo, Fernando del Prado, Diego -de Sorita,. 
- Francifco de Torquemada, Francifco de Efpinofa, . 
“Martin de Efcalante, Alonzo Jaimes de Sotomajor, . 
Pedro de Vurgos the Standard-bearer, Juan de Seve- - 
rio, Juan Malfuente; Juan de Majorga, and Diego 
Miguel; all of whom were employed:in the conqueft. 
The office of Regidore is much the fame as that of: 
the Twenty-four before-mentioned, 
$. Certain inland duties paid in Spain.: 
City, 
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City of Palmas; before that time ‘it was. called 
the town of Palmas, epa le 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Death of Diego de Herrera. 


leco De Herrera, after having made ' 


divers incurfions into the unconquered Ca- 


nary Iflands, as has been mentioned in the courfe — 


of this hiftory, befidés many others on the coaft 


of Barbary, adjacent to thefe iflands, fell fick, 


and died in: Fuertaventura, the 22d of June, 
1485, aged feventy years and upwards: he was 
buried in the monaftery of St. Buenaventura, 
which himfelf had founded. One Gonzalo Ar- 


gote de Molina, one of the Twenty-four of Se- 
ville, and who was married ‘to Donna Juana de 


Ayala, daughter of Don Auguftin Herrera, 


Marquis of Lancerota, caufed the following ins | 


{cription to’ be placed on his tomb: 


Here lies . 

The noble Knight, Dizco pt Herrera, 

Lord and Conqueror. of the Seven Hands, the 
Kingdom of Gran Canaria, and.of- 

the. Narrow Sea of. Barbary,:-_ 

Thirteenth of the Order of St. Tago, 

one of the Council to King Henry lV. and to 

their Catholic Majefties, Don Ferdinando, and 

Donna Ifabella. | | 


One | 
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One of the Twenty-four of the City of Seville, 
‘Founder of this Convent, and Son of theé‘noble 
eS ‘Pedro Garcia de Ferrera*. 0 
(Marfhal of Caftille, Lord of the Village of: 
Ampudia and of the Houfe and Village of 
Ayala; Captain-general of the Sea-coaft 
of Guipifcoa, one of the King’s: 
i! Council) by his Wife 
Donna Maria de Ayala Sarmiento. 
He’ fubdued and made Vaffals: 
‘Nine Kings of Tenerife, 
and Two of Gran: Canaria: 
_ Hecarried his viétorious Arms over to Barbary,, 
| where he led captive many Moors. 
In Africa he built the Caftle of Mar Pequeno+,,. 
Y which he afterwards defended againít 
| + the Sheriff and his Army. 
"He was at War with Three Nations at once, 
Portugueze, Pagans, and Moors ; É 
_ All whom: he vanquifhed without Affiftance from: 
E da any Crowned Head. e 
_ He married Donna Ignes Peraza de las Cafas, 
Heirefs of thefe Iflands..' © 


‘How far Diego de Henreradeferved this pom» 
pous.epitaph, the reader: may judge by what he 
has feen of his atchievements in thescourfe of 
this hiftory.. He left behind him three. fons and 
two daughters, namely, Pedro Garcia de Her- 
era, Sancho Herrera, and Hernand Peraza y. 


vow: Or Herrera; F' and H in Spanifh being often: 
ufed indifferently at the beginning of a word. : 
+ Mar Pequeno, i. e. Lirtle or Narrow Sea; fo 
called becaufe that Caftle was built upon the coatt of 
the narrow fea or channel which feparates Lancerota. 
‘and Fuertaventura from the Coaft of Africa, 
the 
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the daughters were Donna Maria de Ayala, who 


was married to Diego de Sylva, Count of Pon- 
talegre, in Portugal; and Donna Conftanza Sar- _ 
miento, married to Pedro Hernandez de Saya- — 
vedra, Marfhal of Sahara. Some time before — 
his death, he divided his eftate onthe iflands be- — 


tween Sancho Herrera and Hernand Peraza. 
To Hernand Peraza, who was his favourite, 


he left the iflands Gomera and Hierro. ‘This: 


Aide 


thereof, with the title. of Count. For'his fer-- 
vices there, he was created Marquis of Lancero- 
ta, In the! year 1582 ihe. died: in 1586, and: 
was fucceeded by his::fon, alfo called Auguftin: 


Herrera. : 


* Philip IL of Spain, reduced Portugal with all its: 
dependencies, in fubjeétion to the crown of Spain,. 
and among the reft the ifland of Madeira.’ Lfuppote — 
this Auguítin Herrera. was fent,, with the three hun-- 


dred men, above-mentioned, to take. poffefliam of it. 


L imagine it was. his fon whom. the-Earh of Cumbe:-- 


land intended. to furprize.in.the. year 1596... 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XXII 


Pedro de Vera goes to the Ifland of Gomera: 

4 W HILE Pedro de Vera. was governing. 
¢ Gran Canaria in peace, to the fatisfacti- 
on of the inhabitants, and enjoying the fruit of: 
his labours in the conqueft, he received letters. 
from Lancerota, from Donna Ignes Peraza, wi- 
- dow of Diego de Herrera, informing him: that 
her. fon, Bernand, Peraza, was in great danger 
at Gomera, the natives there having rebelled a- 
gainft him, She entreated his afliftance,to quell: 
- them, and at the fame time fent fome veflels. 
and troops to join thofe he might be pleafed to. 

order. from-Gran. Canaria. : 
Pepro pe VERAimmediately gathered what 
men he could fpare, embarked them on board: 
two veflels. that: were in, the port of Ifletes.and 
thofe from Fuertaventura, and: failed for Gome-- 
ra, where he found, Hernand Peraza befieged in. 
a tower by the natives; who, when they faw- 
the fhips, raifed the fiege, and took refuge ina. 
ftrong place in the mountains. Pedro de Vera. 
went in purfuit of, and: took them prifoners. . 
Some. of: them he put to death for an examples . 
the reft he pardoned, at the intercefion of Her- 
nand Peraza, but he: carried two hundred of: 
them to Gran Canaria, leaving, Peraza. and Don- 
na Beatriz Bobadilla, much pleafed with his con-- 
duét.. After his departure, Hernand Peraza be- 
gan : 
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gan to treat the natives with great rigour, friends — 
as well as foes: and not content with thecharms — 


of his beautiful wife, Donna Beatriz Bobadilla, 


he became enamoured of a handfome Gomeran | 
girl, who lived in a cave in the diftri@ of Gua- 
hedun, near to which he had fome corn-fields. | 


When the natives underftood this, they concert- 
ed with the girl how they might feize him. She 


| accordingly made an appointment with Peraza, 


at a certain place, to which he came attended 
only by his Gentleman and Page, who- had en- 
deavoured all they could, but in vain, to difluade 
him from going. One Pablo Hapalupu, an old 
man, much refpeéted by the natives, was at the 
head of the confpiracy. ht feems this naan had 
fome time before advifed Hernand: Peraza to ufe 
the Gomerans as his children, 'amd.not to treat 
them with feverity ; which wholefome counfel 
fo offended the Governor, that he ever after 
fhewed a diflike and fufpicion of him, infomuch 
that Pablo imagined his life was in danger from 


the unlimited power with which he knew Peraza — 


to be invefted. Peraza found his' miftrefs ina 
cave, accompanied: only by an old woman ;' he 
accordingly went in to-her, ordering his’ Gentle- 
man and Page to wait for him in another Cave at 
a little dittance. . As fuón as Hapalupu * and his 
confederates had notice of his being come, they 
haftened thither ; on their way they met a rela- 
tion of the young woman’s, called Hautacuper- 
«Che, who was greatly offended at Peraza’s in- 
‘trigue with the damfel, and wanted only an op- 


* My. author fays, this man’s defign was only to 


apprehend Peraza, but for what end he does not men-- 


tion. 
portunity: 


Y” 


ie, 
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portunity to revenge the affront offered to his 
family. When he underftood their defign of 
feizing Peraza, he urged them to make all the 
expedition they could, and not to. wait for Pablo, 
who was unable to keep pace with them; add- 
ing, that he would run before them to the mouth 
of the cave. When the girl heard the noife of 


- people approaching the cave, the told Peraza to 
_ puton his cloaths with all expedition, for that 


her relations were coming to take him. Upon 
which he flipped on a woman’s garment, to dif- 
guife himfelf, and came running out; but as he 
was making off, the old woman cried out, 
* That is the man running away in woman's 
cloaths, ftop him! ftop him !’? When he heard 
_ her give the alarm, and found he was difcovered, 
he returned into the cave, faying, “ If lam to 
be taken or killed, it fhall not be in woman’s 
drefs.”” So putting on his cloaths and coat of 
mail, and taking his target and Íword, he came 
to the mouth of the cave. Hautacuperche was 
then ftanding above, watching his coming out, 
armed with a wooden dart with a long fpike in 
the head of it ; when he faw Peraza, he darted 
his weapon down upon him, which entering be- 
tween the joints of his armour, pierced his neck 
and went through the midft of his body, fo that 
he fell down dead on the fpot : they alfo killed 
_ his Gentleman and Page. When the old man, 
Pablo Hapalupu, faw the Governor was killed, 
he wept bitterly, telling thofe who were prefent, 
that their wives and children would rue the con- 
fequences of this bloody day’s work. ‘The old 
man furvived this prophetic fpeech but a few 
days. After the death of Hernand Peraza, the 
Gomerans, who were acceflary to his murder, 

went 
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went to the mountains to acquaint their country- 


men with what had been done, rejoicing and ~ 


crying out in their language, ‘‘ The Ganigo of 
Guahedun is broken!” “The Ganigo was a fort 
of earthen veffel, out of which the natives, 
when met together to feaft on public oceafions, 
ufed to eat viétuals or drink milk; therefore, 
fome of them (alluding to tbat cuftom) when 
they faw crouds of people running to view the 
dead body of Hernand Peraza, faid that they 
went to drink milk out of the Ganigo of Gua- 
hedun. 0 

Donna Beatriz BOBADILLA found means 
to procure the dead body of her hufband, which 
fhe immediately interred, and then in all hafte 
retired, with her children and the principal in- 
habitants of the town, into the caftle at the port. 
They were fearcely entered the fortreís, when 
it was furrounded and clofely befet by the Go- 
merans, who wanted either to kill or take Don- 
na Beatriz prifoner. They blocked up the caftle 
many days, and reduced thofe that were fhut 
up in it to very great ftraits, although they were 
fecretly fupplied with neceffaries by fome of the 
inhabitants of. the town, and by fome of the na- 
tives of the diftriét of Orone. The befiegers 
attempted to force their way into, the, caftle; 
but thofe that were within kept them off with 
ftones and arrows, with which they happened 
to be well provided. Hautacuperche was the 
moft aétive among the aflailants in carrying on. 


the fiege: he was fo dextefous that he caught ~ 


all the arrows fhot at him with his hand as they 
flew. At length Alonzo de Campo fent Anto- 
nio de la Pena to the top of the tower, to en- 


deavour to decoy him to the bottom of it, near 
a 


a 
. 


4 


e 
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a loop-hole, from whence he might take aim at 
him with a crofs-bow. This artifice had the 
defired effe&t, fo that Alonzo de Campo fhot him 
dead through the loop-holé with an arrow. When 
the natives faw the death of Hautacuperche, 
and knew that Donna Beatriz had fent advice of 
the murder of her hufband to Pedrode Vera, 
they were afraid of his return to the ifland, and 
therefore railed the fiege, retiring to a ftrong in- 
acceflible place in the mountain. When advice 
of the murder came to Pedro de Vera, he mul- 
tered four hundred men, embarked them on ~ 
board fix fhips and barks, and failed with them 
to Gomera, where he found the beautiful widow 
in the caftle, fhe being afraid to venture out, al- 
though the fiege was railed. Pedro de Vera, 
after the compliments of condolence, concerted 
meafures with her for apprehending and punifh- 
ing the murderers of her hufband, 

THE mutineers had fhut themfelves up a- 
mong the mountains, ina {trong natural fortrefs 
named Garagonohe, which could not be forced, 


Pedro de Vera, fearing left the reft of the inha- 


bitants of the ifland might oppofe his defigns, 
caufed public proclamation to be made, com- 
manding all the Gomerans, on pain of death, 
to come to the church, in order to be prefent.at 


_ the funeral honours which were to be paid to the 


remains of Hernand Peraza. They accordingly 


came on the appointed day, without fear, not 


being confcious of haying done any thing to in- 
cur the difpleafure of the Spaniards, and were 


all made prifoners. 


THEN Pedro de Vera marched againft thofe 
who were in the ftrong hold of Garagonohe, 
and at length enticed them, by fair words and 

promifes, 
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promifes, to furrender. He then brought them 
to the town at the port, where, notwithítanding 
his promife that he would do them no harm, he 
condemned to death all thofe of the diftri@s of 
Agane and Orone, who were above fifteen years 
of age. This unjuft fentence (for thofe con- 
cerned in the murder were few) was executed 
with great rigour, fome being hanged, others — 
drowned, and others drawn afunder by horfes. 
Not content with this feverity, he caufed the 
hands and feet of many of the Gomerans to be 
cut off, and banifhed: others. A villain named 
Alonzo de Cota, who was carrying a number of 
the banifhed in a 1hip to Lancerota, threw them 
overboard in the paflage. The wives and chil- 
dren of thofe who had been put to death were 
fold for flaves. After this horrid maflacre, Pedro 
de Vera returned to his government of Canaria. 
On his arrival there, from information which 
he had received at Gomera, that the natives of 
that ifland who lived in Canaria, had fent to 
their countrymen in Gomera, exhorting them 
to murder Hernand Peraza, in cafe. he fhould 
attempt to maltreat or difhonour their wives or 
daughters, affirming that they were refolved to 
do the fame by any one who fhould offer fuch 
an infult to them or theirs in Canaria: on this 
information, I fay, he caufed all the Gomerans 
refiding in Canaria to be feized in one night, a- 
mounting to about two hundred, men, women, 
and children: the men he put to death, and fold 
the women and children for flaves. | 
When the Bifhop, Don Juan de Frias, heard 
of thefe proceedings, he was greatly incenfed at 
the Governor for his barbarity: however, he 
went, 


x 
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went, and calmly expoftulated with him on the 
impropriety of felling Chriftian children. ‘The 
Governor replied, that they were not Chriftians, 
but children of infidels, murderers of Hernand 
Peraza, and who would have murdered him alto, 
To this the bifhop made anfwer, “ As to you, 
you muft at laft appear before God, to aniwer 
for the bloody maffacre of thefe people, the cry 
of whofe innocent blood hath reached to heaven A 
but as for me, I will excommunicate all thofe 
who have had or fhall have any hand in fending 
thofe children out of the ifland.” Upon this 
the Governor told him, that if he gave his 
tongue fuch liberty, or continued to talk to him 
in that ftrain, he would clap a red-hot fcull-cap 
on his head. Upon this the Bithop returned - 
home, much grieved at the Governor’s behavi- 
our to him, as well as at his inhuman treatment 
of the Gomerans. As foon as he conveniently 
could, he embarked for Spain, where he com- 
plained to their Majefties of Caftie, againtt 
Pedro de Vera, for his unjuft and cruel behaviour 
to the Gomerans. | 
Their Majefties, Don Ferdinando and Don- 
na lfabella, ordered enquiry to be made into the 
caufe of this complaint; which was accordingly 
done ; and the Bifhop’s accufation appeared to 
be well grounded. Upon which the King gave 
orders to fet all the Gomeran prifoners at liberty, 
and that thofe who had bought them fhould 
have a claim upon the fellers for their money. 
- The Bifhop, Don Juan de Frias, died foon 
after he had performed this good office for the 
Gomerans. 0 oe 
__ My author does not mention the caufe of the 
firft infurreCtion of the Gomerans againít oso 
| nan 


po 
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nand Peraza; but we may eafily obferve, by 
what has been already mentioned, that his op- 
preflion occafioned the fecond ; for the intimacy 
between the girl and Peraza was not with hér 
confent, otherwife fhe would not have betrayed 
him into the hands of her relations; but he fofc- 
ed her to it by his abfolute power, which no one 
on the ifland durft refift. We might here com- 
pare the behaviour of John de Betancour and 
that of Pedro de Vera in fimilar circumftances, 
and obferve the difference: for had the com- 
plaint made by Donna Beatriz to de Vera, been 
made to John de Betancour, he would have told 
her, that her hufband had received the due re- 
ward of his actions, from men fenfible of their 
‘injured honour. But people of narrow minds 
cannot conceive any other method of ruling thofe 
whom they call barbarians, than by down-right 
force and feverity. 

PEDRO DE VERA, a fhort time after was re- 
called from his government, which was partly 
owing to the complaints of the Bifhop, and part- 
ly to his being an experienced commander in 
mountainous countries, knowing well how to 
diflodge an enemy from ftrong inacceffible places, 
like thofe of Gran Canaria ; and as the moun- 
tains of Granada, from which the King was de- 
firous to drive the Moors, are full of fuch places, 
his Majefty thought Pedro de Vera might be 
employed there to good purpofe. With this 
view he fent for him, received him gracioufly, 
and made him a Marfhal and Commiffary of 
War in Granada, in which he acquired great re- 
putation: but he took his being recalled much 
to heart, fenfible that the Bifhop’s complaints a- 
gainft him had been the real occafion’ thereof. 

Bet PEDRO 
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Pepro DE VERA had fix fons, one of whom, 


_ named Hernando de Vera, being difguíted with. 


their Majefties, and blinded by paflion, wrote 
fome fatirical verfes againft them, which he 


‘fhewed privately to fome of his friends, who a- 


h 


- gain handed them about to others, till at length 
they came to the fight of the King and Queen, 


who, on reading them, were fo much irritated, 


that they fent a judge to Xeres de la Frontera, 


where the real author of the libel refided, in or- 
der to: difcover the writer. In confequence of 
which enquiry, the Tiniente * of the town was 


- convicted, and condemned to lofe his head in the 
.market- place ; which fentence was accordingly 
put in execution: feveral other perfons in Xeres 


were banifhed the kingdom on the fame account. 
Hernando de Vera, having obferved the ftorm' 
gathering fome time: before, fled to Portugal; 
but a great reward being offered for apprehend= 
ing him, He did not ‘think himfelf fafe in that 
kingdom, and therefore went to the ifland of 
Gomera, where he put himfelf under the pro- 
tection of Donna Beatriz Bobadilla, who lay 
under great obligations to his father, as he had 


‘relieved her when in diftrefs, by refcuing’ her 


out of the hands of the Gomerans. But Queen 
Habella having caufed public proclamation to be 
made, that whofoever.fhould bring Hernando de 
Vera prifoner, fhould be pardoned of whatever 
crime he had @ommitted, and fhould alfo re- 
ceive'a great reward; Donna Beatriz Bobadilla, 
having an‘earneft defire to return to Caftille, but 


--* The Tiniente, i. e. Lieutenant, of any ‘town in 

Spain, is.the civil magiftrate «next in dignity to the 

Corregidor. | 
not 


2 
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not daring to attempt it for fear of the Queen's 
jealoufy, thought fhe had now found a favour- 
able opportunity of accomplifhing her defign, 
and therefore moft ungratefully feized the per- 
fon of de Vera, kept him clofe confined, and 
fome time after embarking on board a fhip with 
her valuable prize, failed for Spain; but being 
forced by bad weather to put into Madeira, the 
Portugueze there, underftanding that Donna 
Beatriz Bobadilla was carrying a fon of Pedro 
de Vera prifoner to Spain, intreated her to per- 
mit him to come afhore to refrefhhimfelf, out 
of the regard they had to the memory of his 
father, whom they knew and refpeéted ; but 
Donna Beatriz refufing their requeft, they got 
together a number of boats and boarding the 
fhip, took him out by force, and carried him 
on fhore. Soon after they fent him to Portu- 
gal, and left Donna Beatriz Bobadilla to return 
to Gomera, covered with ignominy, and the 
abhorrence and derifion of all who had heard 
of her black ingratitude and juft difappoint- 
ment. - 

De VERA was fo imprudent, fome time after 
his arrival in Portugal, to quit that kingdom 
. and go to Andalufia, where he was feized; but 
by the afliftance of his relations, found means 
to efcape. At length, his father reprefenting 
to their Majefties his own long and faithful fer- 
vices, and interceding for his fon's pardon, it 
was granted him, on condition of his ferving in 
the garrifon of Mellila, in Barbary, with fome 
horie, at his own coft. He accordingly went 
thither, but died foon after his arrival in that 
country. His father, Pedro de Vera, being 

very 
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very old, fell fick, and died at Xeres de la Fron- 
tera, where he was buried, in the monaftery of 
St. Dominick, which he had built and endowed, 
_ asa burial-place for himfelf and all thofe of the 
name of Vera. 
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BOOK THIRD. 


HC EA MA OL 


‘Of the Ifland of Palma, and of the ancient Tn- 
habitants thereof; their Manners, Cuftoms, 
Worfbip, ESc. 


T is not pofitively known how this ifland 
i came firft to be called Palma. In all pro- . 

bability it received this name from the Eu-_ 
ropeans at the time af their difcovering it, for | 
the natives called it Benahoare, which, -in hal } 
language, fignifies My Country *. When the f 
Europeans firft landed on this ifland, it produc 


* When the Spaniards afked the meaning of ihe | 
word Benahoare, the natives would naturally anfwer, 
This Place, our Land, my Country, this Ifland, or 
our Dwelling-place; but I have reafon to imagine 
that it did not literally fignify My Country, as 1 fhall | 
endeavour to prove in another place. AN 

no | 
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no fort of corn, or eatable roots, excepting the 
roots of fern, of which the natives made meal 


. 


(as the inhabita.’s of this and fome other of the 
Canary Iflands do to this day) and alfo of the 
feed of a tree or fhrub called Amagante. Both 


 thefe forts of meal they ate mixed with milk or 


broth. Their other forts of food were fleíh of 
goats, fheep, and hogs, which they ate either 


’ yoafted or boiled. ‘The fkins of the two. firft 


A 
= 


ferved them for cloathing, and of the lattel ey 
made fhoes. ‘The weapon they ufed in war was 


. a ftaff or pole, fharpened at the point and har- 
- dened by fire, which they called Moca. 


Tue ifland was divided into twelve diítriéts, 


_ each of which was governed by its own Lord or 


Captain. But their police was not fo good as 
that of any of the other iflands, for he was e- 


- fteemed the clevereft fellow, who could fteal 


with fuch addrefs as not be difcovered: if any 
one happened to be detected in this praétice, no 
other punifhment was inflicted on him than be- 
ing obliged to refiore the thing ftolen. Ifa man 
received an infult from any of his own diftriét, 
he thought it mean to complain of the injury to 
his Captain, but avenged his own caufe, by 
gathering together his friends and relations, and 


retaliating the affront; after which they all re- 


moved and took up their refidence in another 


difirict. Their manner of worfhip was as fol- 
lows: in each diftri& there was a great pillar or 
pyramid of lofe ftones, piled up as high «as pof- 
fible, and fo as not to fall down. ‘There the 


natives allembled on certain occafions, finging 


and dancing around the pyramid: there alío they 
wreftled and performed other feats of agility. 
In one of the diftriéts, inftead of a pyramid of 

L:2 loofe 


E 
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looíe ftones, there was a natural one, being a 
narrow long rock, upwards of an hundred fa- 


- thoms high *, where the natives worfhipped i 


their god Idafe, whofe name the rock itfelf ftill 
retains. They were in continual apprehenfion 
of its tumbling down; and therefore, whenever 
they killed a fheep or goat, they roafted a piece 
of it, which they fent by two perfons as a pre- 
fent tothe rock. As they went along, he who 
carried the offering fang thefe words, ** Y Igu- 
ida, y iguan, Idafe ;”” which, in their language, 
fignifies, ** It will fall, Idafe.” Upon which 
the other anfwered in the fame tone, * Gue- 
gerte, y guantaro,” i.e. “ Give to it, and it 
will not fall :?? and then threw down the meat, 
and both went away; when it was quickly de- 
voured by the ravens which hovered about the 
‘rock. 

The natives held the fun and moon in great 


veneration, keeping an exact account of time, - 


jn order to know when it would be new or full 
moon, or other days of devotion. Befides the 
fore-mentioned worfhip, they acknowledged one 
God in the heavens, greater than all, called A- 


bora, whom they adored. My author afferts, 


* The Nubian geographer, in the firft part of his 
Firtt Climate, fays, * There are on that coaft fix 


iflands, called the Fortunate Iflands, from whence — 
Ptolemy begins his computation of longitude. ‘They 
relate, that in each of the faid iflands is to be feena ~ 


pillar, raifed of ftone, of an hundred cubits length, 


each pillar fupporting a brazen image with its hand ~ 


lifted up and pointing backwards. ‘Thefe pillars are 


fix, and one of them, as it is reported, is the idol 
Cades, which is to the weft of Andalufia; and be-- 


yond thofe no one knows of any habitations. | 


that 
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_ that the devil fometimes appeared to the natives 
In the fhape of a fhock dog, whom they called 
Irvene. They were extremely alarmed in time 
of fickneís ; fo that when any one was taken ill, 
he fent for his friends and. relations, and faid to 
Hem, Vacapuare,” e. « I want to die.” 
Upon which they carried the fick perfon to a 
cave, where they laid him down upon a.bed of 
goat fkins, put a pitcher of milk by him, and 
then, clofing the mouth of the cave, left him to 
expire by himfelf. They buried their dead in 
‘caves, and always fpread the {kins of goats un- 
der then, faying that it was not proper that a 
dead body fhould touch the ground. 

Tuts is the only certain account that has been 
preferved of the cuftoms of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Palma. As to their language, fome 
remains thereof, as well as of thofe of the other 

‘iflands, may be feen in the table at the end of 
this work, 


I 3 CHAP. 
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aes ED AUP Aa, 


Of the Invafion of Palma by Hernand Peraza and 
his Vaffals. 


W E have already related in what manner 


the Spaniards were baffled in their at- | 


tempt on Palma, under the command of Guil- — 


len Peraza, who was himfelf killed in that un- 
fortunate expedition. After his death, his vaf- 
fals in the ifland of Hierro made feveral defcents 


on Palma, to rob and plunder the natives of their — 
cattle, and alfo for making prifoners to fell for 


flaves. In one of thefe expeditions, they took 
prifoners @ man and a woman, the latter of 


whom was fitter to one of the chiefs of the 


ifland, named Garehagua. When fhe found 
they were about to carry her on board their 
fhip, fhe made fuch a {tout refiftance, that the 


perfon whofe prifoner fhe was, found himfelf o- — 
bliged to have recourfe to his arms to defend 


himfelf, and to prevent her from getting away, 
fo that in the fcufle he killed her. Not long 
after, the natives having made peace with the 


Spaniards of Hierro, a reciprocal trade was car- | 


ried on between them; and it fo happened, that 
among other Spaniards that came to trade at 
Palma under fanction of the treaty, was the 
perfon who killed the woman. One day, as he 


was talking with Garehagua, he related the ad- 


venture, not knowing that the woman was his 
fitters | 
as . 
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filter: but when Garehagua heard the ftory, 
and from the perfon’s own mouth, he replied, 
“ Your ill fortune has brought you into my 
hands, that I fhould avenge my fiiler’s death ;”’ 
and fo faying, ftabbed him inftantly in the belly 
with a ftick pointed with goat’s horn, and killed 
him on the fpot, before any one could come to 
his afliftance. ‘This tranfaGtion put an end to 
the truce, and both parties began the war a- 
-freth. 

Is another defcent of the Hierrons upon this 
vifland, they met with a beautiful woman of a 
gigantic fize, named Guayanfanta, who fought 
with great courage and refolution. This fair 
warrior finding herfelf furrounded on all fides 
by the enemy, fo that no way was left for her 
to efcape, fuddenly caught up a Spaniard under 
her arm, and ran with him towards an high and 
fteep precipice, with a defign to caft herlelf and 
her enemy headlong down together; which fhe 
would certainly have effe&ted, had it not been 
for another Spaniard, who coming behind her, 
gave her a wound in the back part of the leg, 
which brought her to the ground. From this 
and the foregoing ftory, a tradition has prevailed, 
that the men of Palma were fo-effeminate and 
faint-hearted, that the war was carried on whol- 
ly by the women. 

Most of thefe incurfions upon Palma were 
made by order of Hernand Peraza, fon of Die- 
go de Herrera, and were in general attended 
with lofs to the invaders. 

Ir has already been fhewn, that Juan Rejon 
failed from Spain with a fleet, in order to make 
the conqueft of Palma; but this expedition was 
fruftrated by his death, which happened in the 

Fer AAN ifland 
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land of Gomera, after which his troops failed 
to Gran Canaria, and joined Pedro de Vera. 


After the conqueft of that ifland, when Pedro | 
de Vera came to make a diftribution of the lancs, — 
he particularly favoured Captain Alonzo Ferdi- — 


nando de Lugo, who commanded the garrifon — 
of the Tower of Gaete, to whom he allotted — 
for his portion all the fertile well-watered lands _ 
about that place, which abound in all kinds of © 


fruit-trees, and has moreover the advantage of 
a {mall but convenient harbour, ftored with va- 


riety of fifh. But Alonzo, not content with his | 
lot, and preferring an aétive military life to one | 
of eafe and retirement, fold his fine eftate, and — 
went over to Spain, where he obtained from — 
their Majefties a grant of the conqueft of Pal- | 


ma and Tenerife. He afterwards went to Seville, 
to provide himfelf with fhips, men, ammunition, 


8zc. neceflary for the undertaking. It is related © 


of this captain, that the great expence attending 


thefe preparations, having not only exhaufted ' 


the ready cafh he had procured from the court, 
but alío. moft of his private fortune; and that 


the King, who at that time was in the heat cf. 
the war of Granada, could not fpare him any © 


farther fupply to enable him to profecute his 
voyage; chagrined at this difappointment, he 
was one day walking in a penfive manner in the 
great church at Seville, when he was accofted 
by a venerable old man, who entered into con- 
_ verfation with him, and, after fome talk, per- 
fuaded him by no means to give over the intend- 
ed expedition, for that God would certainly be 
with him and affift him in the profecution there- 
of: he then put his hand behind the cloth of an 
altar, and took out a bag, containing a great 


quantity — 
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_ quantity of doubloons, which he gave to him, 
faying, “* When they are gone, you fhall re- 
ceive more.” Alonzo de Lugo, after having 
put up the money, looked about for the old 
man, but he was gone, and he never law him 
afterwards; from all which he concluded, that 
it was certainly the apoftle St. Peter, of whom 
he was a devout worfhiper. With this money, 
and the fum he procured from fome mer- 
chants of Seville (more probably indeed the 
whole) he completed the equipment of his fleet, 
‘and failed for Palma, where he arrived the 29th 
of September, 1490, and landed at the port of 
- Taffacorta, on the weft fide of the ifland, in the 
diftriét of one Mayantigo. There he fixed his 
camp, which he took care to fortify (trongly be- 
fore he attempted to proceed further into the 
country, thatin cafe of a repulfe or furprize, he 
might have a place of refuge for his men, and 
where his provifion and ammunition might be 
fecurely lodged, without trufting to the thipping, 
which by bad weather might be obliged to put 
out to fea, as the ports in Palma are open roads, 
where {hips are expofed to almoft all winds; he 
alío built a chapel, which he dedicated to St. 
Michael. After this he advanced farther into 
the ifland, and reduced all the fouth-weft part of 
it : which he effeéted, not by force of arms, but 
by prefents and promifes; for, before his arrival 
at Palma, the natives of that quarter of the 
ifland were on good terms with the Spaniards of 
Hierro, who frequently came and traded at Taf- 
facorta, 
From thence he went to the north-eaft fide 
of the ifland, which is entirely feparated from: 
‘the other by mountains of fuch a predigious 
a . Is height,. 


Se 
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height, that they reach far above the clouds, — 
Here he met with more refiftance, becaufe the © 
natives were enraged againft the people of Hier- — 
ro, for the injuries they had done them. When 
he came to the diftri@ in which Guarehagua | 
commanded, he found the inhabitants in arms; | 
nor would they be perfuaded to fubmit until he — 
attacked them, in doing which fome were killed | 
and many taken prifoners: thefe he treated with © 
great kindnefs, in order that their countrymen, 
feeing his humanity, might be induced to lay. 
down their arms. This condué had the defired — 
effe&t, the natives no longer oppofing the Spani- - 
ards in their progrefs, except at a place called, 
in the language of the ifland, Acer (i. e. a Place — 
of Strength) but by the Spaniards La Caldera. 
Berore he went againft it, he thought pro- 
per to return to the camp, to refrefh his troops, — 
who were extremely fatigued by reafon of the 
ruggednefs of the roads and exceffive height of 
the mountains. After remaining inthe campfome ' 
days, he marched towards the Caldera, which | 
is a hill fhaped in form: of a cauldron; the out-— 
fide very high and fteep, having two rugged fteep 
palfages leading into it; on the infide it defcends ' 
gradually, and is covered with pines, palms, | 
faurels, retamas, and other trees; the bottom is” 
a plain of about thirty acres, but the extent of 
the fummit is about two leagues, Within the 
Cauldron fpring many rills of water, which, 
uniting together, run down in a rivulet near one. 
of the pafles before-mentioned. By this water= 
courfe Alonzo de Lugo, after attempting the o- 
‘ther paffage in vain, endeavoured to penetrate 
into the Cauldron, where a great number of the 
natives were aflembled to oppofe him, com- 
manded | 


A 
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manded by one of their chiefs, called Tanaufe. 
In this enterprize he was greatly affifted by the 
natives who had already fubmitted to him; for 
when he could not proceed on his way, they 
carried him the length of two bow-fhots on their 
fhoulders. Had the enemy oppofed him there, 
they might eafily have deftroyed his forces; but 
being pofted higher, Alonzo had an Opportunity 
of attacking them on more equal terms, which 
he did with great bravery, but could not force 
the pallage ; tor the natives were fo advantage- 
, oufly pofted, and that place being their laft re- 
fource, defended it fo obítinately, that Alonzo 
de Lugo was obliged to retreat, and encamp at 
fome diftance from the place of aGion. The 
fame evening the natives fent their old people, 
women, and children, for more fecurity, to the 
top of the mountain, where they took up their 
lodgings in the caves among the rocks; but the 
night proving intenfely cold, they were all froz- 
en to death, in memory of which event the na- 
tives named that place Ayfouagan (i. e. the Place 
of Freezing). 

ALONZO DE Luco finding how little the ex- 
perience and valour of his foldiers availed him in» 
fuch a-place, fent one of the converted.natives, . 
named Juan Palma, to Tanaufe,. to perfuade 
him to embrace. the Romith faith, and fubmit to 
the crown of Spain,. promifing him and-his com- 
panions the fuli enjoyment of their liberties and 
effects, Tanaufe returned for anfwer, that if 
Alonzo would go back to the foot of the moun- 
tain, he would come next day and make his fub- 
mifion. This Alonzo agreed to; but fufpea-. 
ing it was only a ftratagem to diflodge him from. 
the place he was in, he left an ambuth to oe 

off. 
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off their retreat in cafe they followed him down, 
and afterwards wanted to return to the ftrong 
hold. ‘Tanaufe not coming fo foon as he had 
promifed, the Spaniards were marching back to 
their former ftation, when they met him on his 
way: the natives feeing the Spaniards under 
arms and in order of battle, were apprehenfive 
of fome treacherous defign, and would have re- 
turned; but Tanaufe aflured them, that as he 
had Alonzo”s promife, they had nothing to fear. 
But he was miítaken; for Alonzo, not being 
aflured of their intentions, and fearing they 
might efcape back into the Cauldron, feil upon 
them, and a very bloody fkirmifh enfued, which 
ended in the death or captivity of all the natives. 
Among the prifoners was Tanaufe himfelf, who 
complained bitterly againít Alonzo for his breach 
of promife. The batile was fought on the 3d 
of May, 1491, feven months after Alonzo de 
Lugo’s landing on the ifland at Taffacorta. That 
day is celebrated annually in Palma, as a great 
feftival, in commemoration of the reduétion of 
the whole ifland to the obedienee of their Ca- 
tholic Majefties. Immediately after the battle, 
Alonzo difpatched a veffel to Spain, to carry the 
agreeable tidings of the conqueít to their Ma- 
jefties, and at the fame time fent over fome of 
the chiefs of the ifland, among whom was Ta- 


naufe; but he took his being fent out of Palma | 


fo much to heart, together with Alonzo’s breach 
of promife, that he obftinately refufed all man- 
ner of nourifhment and ftarved himfelf to death; 
a thing not unufual among the natives of Palma, 
who were very impatient under any affli@ion of 
body or mind, iy 
AFTER 
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Arter the conqueft of the ifland of Palma, 
Alonzo de Lugo failed to Tenerife, taking with 
him ali the troops that could be well fpared.  Af- 
ter his departure, certain of the natives, to the 
number of three hundred, from fome motive 
of difcontent, aflembled in a body, and commit- 
ted feveral aéts of hoftility on the Spaniards and 
the natives under their government ; which when 
Alonzo de Lugo came to hear, he fent over one 
Diego Rodriguez Talvera, a perfon well known 
to the natives of Palma, and perfeétly acquaint- 
ed with their manners, cuftoms, and language, 
with orders to reduce them again to obedience. 
He accordingly landed in Palma, having only 
thirty foldiers under his command; with whom, 
the Spaniards already in the ifland, and fome of 
the natives in whom he could confide, he went 
in fearch of the rebels, defeated them in feveral 
encounters, and at laft entirely difperfed them, 
though not without fome bloodfhed, and the lofs 
of many of his men; after which to ftrike a 
terror into the reft of the natives, he caufed the 
chiefs and ringleaders of the rebellion to be put 
to death. This feverity had the defired effect; 
for ever fince the inhabitants have continued faith- 
ful and obedient fubje@ts to the crown of Spain. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Ifand of Thenerife or Tenerife. 


“\ HIS ifland was named Thenerife, or the 
White Mountain, by the natives of Pal- 
ma; Thener, in their language, fignifying a 
Mountain, and Ife, White: the Pike, or fum- 
mit of Thenerife being always covered with 
{now. ‘This name has been continued to it by 
the Spaniards ever fince; but the natives called it 
Chineche, and themfelves Vincheni: how the 
Spaniards came to give them the name of Gus 
anches, is not known. 


Tue inhabitants of this ifland were in general 


of a middle ftature: thofe who dwelt on the 
north fide of the ifland were much fairer, and 
had hair of a lighter colour than thofe in the 
fouthern parts. A: Man, in their language, was 
called Coran, and a Woman, Chamato. A few 
years before. the conqueít of Tenerife, there 
was a prince called Betzenuria, who governed 
the whole ifland: he had nine fons, who, upon 
the death of their father, divided the govern- 


ment equally amongít them; by which means 


the ifland became divided into nine kingdoms; 
cight of which did homage to Tmobat, the el- 
der brother, who was the moft powerful, being 


poficfled of the richeft and moft fertile part of. 


the ifland, being that tra@ which ftretches be- 


tween Orotava and the brow of the hill above: 
the. 


Py a ee 
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the port of Santa Cruz, in which he could raife * 
feven thoufand fighting men. One of the bro- 
thers, named Acaymo, was King of Aguimar; 
another, called Atguarona, of Abona; and a 
third, Arvitocafpe, of Adehe:-the names of the 
other four are loft, but they reigned in Tegheft, 
Icoden, Centejo, and Daute. The royal digni- 
ty was, in their language, Quebechi, and was 
elegtive. In the fummer the King refided in the 
mountains, but in the winter near the fea-fide. 
When he changed his place of refidence, or 
travelled, the elders of his tribe affembled, and 
carried before him a fceptre and a lance with a 
kind of flag upon it, to give notice of the King’s 
approach to all who might be travelling upon 
the road, that they might pay him the: cuftom- 
ary homage, which was by proftrating themfelves 
before him on the ground, wiping off the duft 
from his feet with the corners of their. garments, 
and kiffing them. 

Tue King was always obliged tomarry a per- 
fon who was his equal ; but if fuch a one could 
not be found, he took his own filter to wife, not 
being permitted to debafe his fami; y by a mixture 
of plebeian blood: 

"The natives acknowleged a God, whom they 
called by the names Achguarergenan, Achoran, 
and Achyman, which fignify, in their language, 
the Suftainer of the Heavens and the Karth. 
They alío gave him the titles of Achuhuiaban, 
Aahuhucana, and Aguayarerar, i. e. the Great, 
the Sublime, and the Suftainer of all, 

WHEN they were in great diftrels, occafioned 
by want of rain, &c. they affembled in certain 
places fet apart for that. purpefe, with their 
children and flocks, where they fat in a circle 

on 
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on the ground, weeping and making a mournfol 
noife, their flocks bleating at the fame time for 
want of food, for both men and beaíts, on thefe 
occafions, were debarred all kind of fuftenance. 
No man was allowed more than one wife, and 
they married without any regard to kindred, ex- 
cept that of a mother or fifter. They could put 
away their wives when they pleafed ; but the 
children of thofe women who were repudiated 
were reckoned illegitimate, and could not inherit 
their father’s effeéts, They had a cuftom a- 
mong them, that when a man by chance met a 
woman alone on the road, or in a folitary place, 
he was not to look at, or fpeak to her, unlefs 
fhe firft {poke to, or demanded aught of him; 
but to turn out of the way: and if he made ufe 
of any indecent expreffion, or behaved in an un- 
becoming manner, he was feverely punithed. 
When their children were born, they were wath- 
ed all over with water, by women fet apart for 
that office, who were virgins, and never allowed 
to marry. 

THE men wore cloaks of goat fkins, dreffed 
and foftened ia butter; thefe of the women were 
longer, and reached down to their feet, with 
petticoats of the fame ftuff underneath. Both 
fexes frequently anointed their bodies with 
fheep’s oil, being particularly lean, and their 
{kins very dry. ‘Their language differed entirely 
from thofe of the other iflands, and was very 
guttural. They had no iron or other metal a- 
mong them; and inítead of inftruments made 
of thefe, they ufed a black hard ftone, fharpen- 
ed and made fit for killing fheep, cutting and 
working timber, &c. Thefe they calied Tavo- 
nas. | i 
| THEY 
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- Tuey had often difputes among themfelves 
about their flocks and paftures, which frequently 
ended in wars. Their offenfive weapons were 
darts, made of the’pitch-pine, fharpened and 
hardened in the fire like thofe ufed in Gran Ca- 
naria. They had alfo a weapon like a fpear, 
very fharp, which they called Anepa: and fo 
dexterous were they at throwing thefe, that they 
{fcarce ever miffed their mark. When an enemy 
approached, they alarmed the country by mak- 
ing a Ímoak, or by whiftling, which was repeat- 
ed from one to another. This latter method is 
ítill in ufe amongít them, and may be heard at 
an almoft incredible diftance. “The inhabitants 
of Tenerife were divided into three claffes, the 
nobles, the gentlemen, and peafants: the firft 
was called Achimenfey, i.e. of or belonging to 
the King's Houfe or Family, the word for King 
being in their language Menfey, but in fpeaking 
to him they call him Quevehiera, which fignifies 
Your Highnefs: the fecond rank, namely the 
Gentry or Yeomen, were called Cilhiciquico : 
and the third, Achicarnay. They believed that 
God created them of earth and water, and that 
he made as many women as men, giving them 
cattle and every thing neceflary for their fub- 
fiftence; but that afterwards, they appearing to 
him to be too few, he created more; but to 
thefe laft he gave nothing ; and when they afked 
him for flocks of fheep and goats, he told them 
to go and ferve the other, who would in return 
give them fuftenance ; from thefe, they fay, are 
defcended the Achicarnay, or fervants. 

They had a cuftom, that in the cave or houfe 
where the hufband and wife flept, no other per- 
fon was allowed to fleep. They did not lie to- 

gether, 
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gether, but had feparate beds in the fame houfe 
or cave: thefe beds were made of herbs or grafs, 
covered with goats fkins neatly drefled and few- 
ed together, with blankets or coverings of the 
fame ftuff. 

THERE were among them artificers who 
drefled goat fkins and made their garments ; pot- 


ters, who made earthen veflels; and carpenters,. 


who wrought in wood: thefe were paid for their 


labour in flefh, barley, or roots. ‘The natives. 


of Tenerife were very neat and cleanly; they 
wafhed their hands and faces whenever they arofe 
from fleep, or when they fat down: to eat, and 


after they had eaten. ‘Their food was the fleth. 


of goats and fheep, boiled or roafted; and this 


they ate alone, and not like the Europeans, with. 
the addition of bread or roots. ‘They alfo ate 
barley-meal, roafted and dreffed with butter or. 
milk; this difh they called Ahorer. After eat-- 
ing, they did not drink for the {pace of half an. 


hour, as they imagined drinking cold water im- 


mediately after eating warm victuals fpoiled and. 


hurt their teeth, They had no other cattle but 


fheep and goats. Their grain was wheat and. 


barley; the former they called Triguen, the lat- 
ter Taro, A fheep they called Ana, and a goat 


Ara. They had: little dogs,. which they. called. 


Cancha. 

‘'He men prepared-the ground for- feed, by. 
hoeing it with wooden hoes, and the women 
fowed the feed. Their feed-time was in the 
month of Auguft, which they called Venefmer. 


‘They had beans and peas or vetches, all which | 


they called Hacichei. Milk they called Ahof; 


butter, Oche; and melaffes, Chacerquen, which | 


they made of mocanes, called in their language 
Yoja. 
\ 


1 
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Yoja. ‘The method of making it was this: 
when the mocanes were ripe, they expofed them 
three or four days to the fun; then bruifed or 
mafhed them, and boiled them in a quantity of 
water till it was almoft all evoperated; then they 
{trained the remainder through a fort of fieve 
made of rufhes, and preferved it as a medicine 
in fluxes and pleurifies, which were common in 
the ifland. When they were troubled with acute 
pains, they drew blood from the part affected 
with lancets made of Tavonas or fharp ftones. 
Tueir wars, as has been obferved before, 
were generally about the boundaries of their 
lands and pafture. ‘The women attended them 
on thofe occafions, with provifions, é&c. and in 
cafe any of the men were killed, they carried 
off the dead, andinterred them incaves. When 
any perfon died, they preferved the body in this 
manner: firft they carried it to a cave, and 
ftretched it ona flat ftone, where they opened it, 
and took out the bowels; then twice a day they 
wafhed the porous parts of the body, viz, the 
arm-pits, behind the ears, the groin, between 
the fingers, and the neck, with cold water: after 
wafhing it fufficiently, they anointed thofe parts 
with fheep’s butter, and fprinkled them with a 
powder made of the duft of decayed pine-trees 
and a fort of brufh-wood which the Spaniards 
call Breffos, together with the powder of pu- 
mice-ftone ; then they let the body remain till 
it was perfeGily dry, when the relations of the 
deceafed came and fwaddled it in fheep or goat 
{kins dreffed ; girding all tight with long leather 
thongs, they put it in the cave which had been 
fet apart by the deceafed for his burying-place, 
without any covering. - The King could be die 
€ 
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ed only in the cave of his anceftors, in which 
the bodies were fo difpofed as to be known again*, 
There were particular perfons fet apart for this 
office of embalming, each fex performing it for 
thofe of their own. During the procefs they 
watched the bodies very ftriétly, to prevent the 
ravens from devouring them, the wife or huf- 
band of the deceafed bringing them viétuals, 
and waiting on them during the time of their 
watching. 
THEIR manner of holding their courts of 
judicature was as follows: they fixed on fome 
large plain in the ifland, in the middle of which 
they placed a large and high fquare ftone, and on 
each fide thereof feveral others of inferior fize 
and height. On the day appointed for holding 
the court, the King (who was always prefent on 
thefe occafions) was feated on the high ftone, 
and the principal elders of the diflri& on the 
lefler ones, according to their feniority ; and in 
this manner they heard and decided caufes, 
W hen any one was fentenced to corporal punifh- 
ment, he was laid flat on the ground, the King 
delivering the ftaff or fceptre, which he always 


* Not many years ago, two of thofe embalmed 
bodies were taken out of a cave: they were entire, and 
as light as a cork; but quite freíh, and without any 
difagreeable fmell. Their hair, teeth, and garments 
were all found and frefh. About two years ago, I 
employed fome of the natives of Tenerife to go into 
one of thofe caves (which are almoft inacceffible) to 
try if they could find any of thofe bodies; they 
brought me fome bones, pieces of goat-fkin garments, 
&c. and a fcull with fome hair upon it, which was 
black and Jank; the garments were quite freíh, and 
had the hair upon them. 
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carried with him, into the hands of fome perfon, 
ordering him to give the offender fuch a number 
of blows therewith as he thought his'crime merit- 
ed, and then commanded him to be taken from 
his prefence. For murder, the King took away 
the criminal’s cattle and effeéts, and gave them 
to the relations of the deceafed, and banifhed 
tne murderer from that diftri@ ; but at the fame 
time took him under his proteétion, fo that the 
friends and relations of the deceafed might not 
do him any hurt. They never punifhed any 
» perfon with death, faying, That it belonged to 

‘God alone to take away that life which he gave. 

THE natives of this ifland did not worfhip 
idols, nor had any images of the Deity. Be- 
fides the names they gave to God already men- 
‘tioned, they called him Guararirari (i.e. Poffef- 
for of the World), Atguaychafunatuman (i. e. 
Poffeflor of Heaven), Atuman in their language 
fignifying Heaven: after the conqueft, they call- 
ed the Virgin Mary, Atmaycequayarirari, the 
Mother of him who poffeffes the World. 

Tey had a cuftom among them, that when 
‘one perfon went to the honfe of another, he did 
not attempt to enter in, but fat ona ftone at the 
door, and either whiftled or fang till fome one 
came out and defired him*to walk in. Whoever 
obferved not this ceremony, but entered into a- 
nother perfon’s houfe without being invited, was 
liable to punifhment, as they reckoned it a very 
great affront. 

Tuey had a wonderful facility in counting 
the number of their fheep and goats when iffuing 
tumultuoufly out of a fold, without fo much as 
moving their lips or pointing to them with their 
fingers. : 


C HAP, 
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Of the miraculous Image of our Lady of Candela- 
ria*; of the ftealing away and reftoring it, 
with the Confequences thercof. 


5 A the foregoing part of this hiftory it was 
obferved in what manner the Spaniards of 
Lancerota came to underftand. there was an image 
of the Virgin Mary in Tenerife. Diego de Her- 
rera then, having in Lancerola fome Guanches, 
who knew the place where it was, he went with 
them to Tenerife in fearch of it, where, by 
means of a treaty of peace with the King of 
Guimar, he landed, and his Guanches fecretly 
conveyed the image on board his fhip; which, 
when he received, he failed with it for Lancero- 
ta, where the valuable prize was received with 
great demonftrations of joy: they carried it in 
folemn proceflion, at which were prefent all the 
people of the ifland; and afterwards depofited it 
in the church of Rubicon with great care and 
reverence. How it-came to Tenerife, is not 


certainly known; but it would appear, as it was 
found on the fea-fhore, that it had been on board © 


fom’ fhip which was loft near the iflands, and fo 
driven afhore by the waves. ‘The Spaniards re- — 


late many wonderful and fabulous ftories of this. 


image: one.of which is fo interwoven with the | 


* See the defcription of the Canary Iflands. 
thread 
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thread of this hiftory, that we cannot omit it, 
and is as follows, After-the image had been 

placed on the altar of the church in Lancerota, 

it was found every morning with its face turned 

to the wall, notwithftanding its being daily re- 

placed in its proper pofition ; this {truck the peo- 
ple with a great panic, who endeavoured, with 

many prayers and proceflions, to remove this un- 

‘common appearance of difpleafure in the image, 
but to no purpofe. Wherefore Diego de Her- 

rera and Donna Ignes Peraza, thinking it was 
not the will of God that the image fhould re- 
main in Lancerota, refolved to reftore it to the 
natives of ‘Tenerife. Accordingly Herrera went 

with fome veffels, anchored in a port, where 
the King of Guimar.came to meet him, at the 
head of a great number of armed men, thinking 

he was come, as at other times, to plunder and 
carry off the natives and cattle; but when he 

heard Herrera declare that he was come only to 
return the image, he was greatly amazed, and 
‘would not believe him till he produced the Image 
‘before them: upon which fome of the Guanches 
‘ran with all fpeed to the cave where it was wont 
to ftand, but not finding it there, they returned, 
and acquainted the King and the reft, who all fet 
up a moft doleful cry, earneftly intreating Her- 
rera to return them their image, which he did 

with great chearfulnefs, being much ftruck with; 
and edified by, the appearance of fuch devotion 

and regard in the Guanches to the Virgin. Be- 

fore he returned to Lancerota, they, as a mark 
of gratitude, prefented him with as many fheep . 

and goats as loaded his fhips, and together with 

this, free liberty to fend vellels to trade with 

them. At that time Herrera enquired of the 

Natives 
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natives whether they had miffed the image from 
the cave while it was at Lancerota? “To which 
_ they replied, that it was feen in the cave daily 
“until his arrival: and moreover, that in that 


time it often went and vifited the King and fome - 


of the Guanches. My author fays this muft 
have been fome angel, fent there to reprefent 
the image in its abfence, for the confolation of 


the natives, and the honour and glory of the moft — 


holy Virgin Mary. 
Some months after this, Sancho Herrera went 
to Tenerife with feveral fhips, well manned, to 


try if any method could be found to bring the 


ifland under fubjeétion by means of the treaty of 
peace and commerce with Diego de Herrera, 


his father, had fettled with the King of Gui- 
mar. 


This prince, in return for the good-will Di- — 
ego had thewn him in returning the image, gave — 


confent that Sancho Herrera fhould land and 
build a tower or fort at the port of Anafo, now 
called Santa Cruz, which Herrera pretended was 
for the benefit of commerce, and to cement the 
friendíhip between the two nations. In order to 
prevent quarrels or difputes between them, fe- 
veral wholefome laws were made and agreed on, 
particularly the following; that if any perfon of 
the one nation did an injury to one of the other, 
-the delinquent was to be delivered to the offend- 


ed party, to be punifhed as he might think pro- | 


per. Sometime after concluding this treaty, and 
the building of the tower, it happened that fome 


‘Spaniards carried away a parcel of fheep belong-. 


ing tothe Guanches; complaint of which being 
made to Herrera, he delivered up the offenders 
to the King; who, after feverely reprimanding 

them, 
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them, inftead of putting them to death accord- 
ing to agreement, generoufly fent them back to 
Herrera. It was not long before the Guanches 
did fome injury to the Spaniards, who makin 
complaint thereof to the King, he caufed the 
delinquents to be delivered to Sancho Herrera ; 
but he, forgetful of the example of clemency 
and generofity which the King of Guimar had 
fhewn him, caufed them all to be hanged up. 
When this was made known to the King and the 
Guanches, they were filled with indignation at 
this ungenerous behaviour, and relolved to drive 
the Spaniards out of the ifland, and to raze the 
fort to the ground: all which they performed, 
and put the whole garrifon to death, except five, 
who had the good luck to get to the fhips in the 
port, on board one of which Sancho Herrera 
happened to be at the time of the attack, and 
from whence he was {peétator of the deftruétion 
of his fort, and the death of bis people, without 
being able to prevent the one or affift the other. 
So that after taking fo much pains to no purpofe, 
he was obliged to return to Lancerota. After 
this mifcarriage of Sancho Herrera, no farther 
attempt was made upon Tenerife, until Alonzo 
de Lugo undertook the conqueft of it, after he 
had completed the redu@tion of Palma; when, 
leaving a fufficient number of men on that ifland 
to keep all things quiet, he embarked with a 
thoufand veterans and fome horfe, well armed 
and equipped, in order to fubdue the ifland of 
‘Tenerife. 
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Alonzo de Lugo lands in Tenerife. 


H E armament from the ifland of Palma, 
commanded by Alonzo de Lugo, arrived 

at the port of Anafo on the 3d day of May, | 
1493, which day, among thofe who profefs the © 
Romiíh religion, is the feftival of the Holy | 
‘Crofs, and on this account Alonzo de Lugo 
named the port Santa Cruz, which name it ftill 
retains. | 
DisEMBARKING his troops, he marched up | 
the high and fteep mountain above the port, on — 
the top of which commences the plain now cail- 
ed the Laguna, and where the city of that name | 
Stands. 
ProcEEDING forwards, he came toa plain, | 
where is now the hermitage called de Gracia 5 
there he encamped, and was waited on by A- | 
caymo, King of Guimar, and the Kings of A- 
naga, Adehe, and Abona, with whom he enter- 
ed into a league. They informed him of the | 
ftrength of Ventomo, King of Taora, who | 
was then at war with all the Kings of the ifland: | 
having received this intelligence, he marched 
towards him. The King of Taora met him ' 
with only three hundred chofen men, and de- — 
manded what he wanted of him? Alonzo de | 
Lugo told him he came only to court his friend- 
fhip, to requeit him to embrace Chriftianity, 
| and | 
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and bécome a vaflal to the King of Spain, who 
would heap many favours on him. 

To this the King of Taora replied, that as to 
his propofal of peace and friendfhip, he accep- 
ted it molt willingly, and would furnifh him 
with any thing he wanted, and that the ifland 
could aford, either for his ufe or refrefhment; 
for none fhould ever have reafon to fay of him, 
that he rejected or defpifed the proffered friend- 
fhip of any man: but as to embracing Chrifti- 
_ amity, he did not know what he meant by that. 
‘Th anfwer to his becoming a vallal to the King 
of Spain, hé faid, he knew him. not, neither 
would he, who was free-born, fubje& himfelf 
to any man; but as he had all his life-time been 
free, fo he intended to die. Having thus an- 
fwered Alonzo’s propofals, he left him, and went 
to his own diftrict. Alonzo de Lugo deípifing 
Ventomo’s anfwer, marched forward, and en- 
camped at a place called Aguere, from whence 
he made inroads into the country, imagining 
from what had been told him of the King of 
Taora, that if he once conquered that chief, 
the reft of the ifland muft fubmit at once. So | 
paffing by the diftridts of Anago, Tacoronte, 
and Teguefte, without meeting with any refift- 
dnce, he came to Orotava, then called by the 
natives Aracifapale, where he made a great 
booty of cattle; with which he was returning 
back, when Ventomo affembled his three hun- 
dred mén, and gave the command of them to 
his brother, with orders to harafs the Spaniards 
in their retreat in the narrow and difficult pales, 
that they might be detained until fuch time as he 
could draw together the reft of his forces to at- 
tack them. Accordingly, as the Spaniards were 

K 2, | pafling 
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pafling a narrow defile, furrounded with high 
-¢liffs or mountains, the three hundred Guanches, 
who lay in ambufh, gave a great fhout and 
whiftle, and then fell on them with fuch fury, 
that they put them entirely to the rout, for the 
Spaniards could make no ufe of their cavalry -in 
that place, on which they much depended, nor 
avail themfelves.of the fuperiority of their num- 
bers; fo that there was no remedy but in a pre- 
cipitate flight. The Guanches purfued them 
clofely, making great flaughter of the fugitives. 
The King’s brother having fat down upon a 
{tone by the way-fide to reft himfelf, being much 
fatigued, Ventomo came up to him with the 
forces he had gathered together, and feeing his 
‘brother fitting there by himfelf, he reprimanded 
him feverely ; but the other replied with great 
coolnefs, “* I have done my part in vanquifhing 
the enemy, now the butchers are doing theirs 
in killing them.” In this battle the greateft 
part of Alonzo’s army perifhed ; and as the place 
where it was fought lay near Centejo, it.was 
-called la Matanfa de Centejo, i.e. the Slaughter 
of Centejo, which name it ftill retains, In this — 
aCtion the Spaniards loft fix hundred men, and 
Alonzo de Lugo himfelf narrowly efcaped; in 
the battle he was knocked off his horfe, by a 
blow with a ftone on his mouth, which beat out 
fome of his teeth; and as he lay on the.ground, _ 
he was furrounded by fome Guanches, who kill- 
ed his horfe, but he himfelf was bravely defended 
by Pedro Benitez, furnamed the One-eyed, who — 
reícued him out of their hands, and gave him 
another horfe, which he mounted, and efcaped | 
with fome of his troops to the port, where the | 
¿«Ihips received them on board, and immediately 
difpatched 


| 
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difpatched their boats to go along the coaft in: 
queft of the reft who had efcaped from the battle: 
they found ninety together, who, by fwimming, 
had faved themfelves on a’ rock in the fea, whom. 
they took off and brought to the fhips. Some 
days after they had colleéted together their fcat- 
tered troops, and: refrefhed them, they landed. 
_ in the fame port, but were attacked and beaten 
_ by the natives, fo that they were obliged again: 
_ to embark with fome lofs. Quite difpirited by: 
_ thefe misfortunes, Alonzo knew not what courfe 
' to take; for he could not pretend to land again,. 
having loft in the two battles upwards of feven 
hundred men. At length he returned with the 
_Temains of his troops to Gran Canaria, where 
he and his men were hofpitably received by his 
old friends, who gave him all the affiftance in 
_their power. From_thence he fent to fome mer-. 
chants at Seville, who had affifted him with: 
. money in his expedition to Palma, requefting 
another fupply, which they granted. With this 
money he levied troops in Gran Canaria; at the 
fame time the Duke of Medina Sidonia fent fix 

carvels, having on board fix hundred and fifty’ 
_men and forty horfes, commanded by Bartolo- 
meo Eftupinan: Ignes Peraza, widow of Diego 
de Herrera, alfo fent him a reinforcement. of: 
troops from Lancerota. 
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CHAP. VL 


The Sequel of the Conqueft. 


AUS pr Luco now found himfelf at 
"A the head of a thoufand foot and feventy 
horfe, all completely armed. With thefe forces 
he embarked in the fix carvels and other veflels : 
Juan Melian de Betancour, fon-in law to on 
Alonzo Jaimes de Sotomajor, went as Alferez, 
or Standard-bearer, to the expedition, carrying the 
itandard of Gran Canaria. ‘The fleet arrived at 
<.-- Cruz, where the greater part of the forces 
landed, and marched direétly to the plain of La- 
guna, where they had a flight fkirmifh with 
the Guanches, near the hermitage of Gracia. 


From thence proceeding forward to “Taora, in. 


two divifions, they came near the army of the — 


Guanches, being the united forces of the ifland, 
with whom they had many encounters. But the 
natives, feeing the number and good order of 
the Spaniards, the precautions they took in a- 
voiding ambufcades and difficult pafles, and con- 


fidering the {mall fuccefs they had had in their fre- — 
quent fkirmifhes with them, and alfo, that not- — 


withftanding the great blow they gave them at 


Centejo, they returned in fo fhort a time, and — 
with fo formidable an army; they began to think — 


ferioufly of treating with them, Accordingly 
affembling all the chief men of the ifland, they 


fent to Alonzo de Lugo to beg a truce, in order 
to 


| 
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to have a conference with him; which he im-: 
mediately granted. They accordingly came, 
and were received with great civility, and nobly 
entertained. They then demanded of him, 
what motives had: induced the Spaniards to in- 
vade the ifland in that hoftile manner, difturbing 
the repofe of the inhabitants, plundering them: 
of their cattle, and carrying the people into cap- 
tivity, without having received any provocation: 
from them; and defired alfo to know on what 
pretenfions he continued to make war upon 
_ them? To all which Alonzo de Lugo replied, 
that he had no other defign than to make them 
become Chriftians, and ferve God in a right 
manner; which if they would confent to, he 
would fuffer them to remain in the quiet and 
- peaceable poffeflion of their lands, catule, and 
other effects, “The Guanches, after taking this 
nropoíal into confideration, came to: Alonzo de 
Lugo, and told him they were wiiling to become 
Chriftians: whereupon all the Guanches then 
- prefent were immediately baptized; and for fe- 
veral days after, others came in from all parts of 
the ifland, until fuch time as all the inhabitants 
of the ifland had received baptifm. This fud- 
den revolution gave great joy to Alonzo de Lugo, 
who now faw the whole ifland reduced without 
bloodíhed, for which he gave God thanks, and 
founded a hermitage on the {pot where the treaty 
with the Guanches was concluded, and called it 
Nueftra Senora de la Victoria, i.e. Our Lady 
of Viétory: it is fituated in the road between 
Orotavia and the city of Laguna. 

HavING quieted the natives, and fettled the 
government ona regular plan, he went through 
the ifland in queft of a proper place for building 
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acity. At length he made choice of a fpot. in 
the plain of Laguna, where he laid the founda- 
tion of a city on the 25th day of July, 1495, 
being St. Chriftopher’s day, and therefore called: 
it St. Chriftobal de la Laguna. When he land- 
ed at Santa Cruz, he left fome people there to 
erect a fort, for the fecurity of his troops, where, 
in cafe of any difafter befalling them, fuch as 
that they met with at Matanza de Centejo, they 
might have a place of refuge to fly to. This 
town of Santa Cruz is now become the largett 
of any in the Canary Iflands. 

AFTER the reduction of Tenerife, moft of 
the officers and foldiers returned to Spain. ‘To 
thofe who chofe to remain in the ifland, Alonzo 
gave lands for their maintenance: and fent ad- 
vice to Caftille, to their Majefties, Ferdinando 
and Ifabella, of what he had done, who were 
highly pleafed with the news of the conqueft of 
all the Canary Iflands, which had coft them fo 
much blood and treafure, but were now, with 
the kingdom of Granada, annexed to the crown 
of Caftille: fo that the Italians, French, and 


other Europeans could no longer upbraid the ' 


Spaniards with going into foreign climes in fearch 
of countries to conquer, while they could not 
expel the Moors from their own. 

fine Ferdinando appoimied Alonzo de Lugo* 
Governor of the iflands-of Tenerife and Palma, 


* Itis remarkable, that the Marquis de St. Andrés, _ 


the delcendant from Alonzo de Lugo in the direét 
line, was, about two years ago, confined in the In- 
quifition at Gian Canaria, although his anceftor was 
the very perfon who brought the natives of Tenerife 
to embrace the Romihh faith. 


with 
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with the title of Lieutenant-governor of the 
Canary Iflands; and invefted him with power to 
diftribute lands amongft thofe who had afíifted ' 
in the conqueft, and others who might fettle on 
the ifland: his Majefty likewife granted them, 
for their encouragement, many privileges and 
exemptions. The firft Regidors of Tenerife 
were Chriftoval de Balde Efpina, Pedro Mexia, 
Guillen Caftellano, Lopez Fernandez, Pedro 
Benitez, and Geronimo de Valdez. From thofe 
fix are defcended the major part of the gentry of 
the ifland of Tenerife. 

__ALonzo DELUGO appointed Hernando de 
Truxillo his Lieutenant or Deputy-governor ;: 
and Francifco de Gorvaran; Alcalde Major: the: 
Jurados were Francifco de Alvornas, and Juan: 
de Vadajos ; and the place of Clerk of the Cas. 
vildo was given to Alonzo de la Fuente. . 
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CHAP. VIL. 


Cruelties of Donna. Beatriz. Bobadilla. She mara. 

ries Alonzo de Lugo. Her Death, Alonzo de 
Lugo divefled of the Government, of ' Hierro and 
Gomera, and banifbed thofe Iflands. | 


Y T has already been obferved. in. the cousfe. of - 
this hiftory, that Donna Beatriz. Bobadilla, 
after the efcape. of her prifoner, the. poet Her»: 
nando de Vera, returned, back with fhame:to her; 
ifland of Gomera. It. feems, before: fhe went. 
on that unfuccefsful! expedition, fhe had left her, 
fon in charge of Alonzo de Lugo, and had en- 
tered into a contraét of marriage with him, 
which was to be confummated on her return from | 
Caftille. Accordingly, after the conqueft of 
Tenerife, he came to Gomera, where they 
were married. From thence they went to re- 
fide in Tenerife: but before that time, and while: 
Alonzo de Lugo was in Gomera, one of the 
principal inhabitants there, named Nunes de 
Caftaneda, being too open in his cenfures of 
Donna Beatriz Bobadilla’s condu&, had dropt 
fome expreflions tending to impeach her conti= 
nency during her ftate of widowhood. When: 
this came to her ears, fhe fent for him privately 
one night, and bringing him to confefs what he: 
had faid, dire@ly caufed him to be hanged on a: 
beam in her own houfe; and next morning or= 
dered the dead body to be cut down, and after= 

} wards. 
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wards hanged on a palm-tree in the fquare be- 
fore his own gate, Upon which his wife went 
immediately to Spain, to lay her complaints be- 
fore their Majefties of this cruel aétion. After 
Alonzo de Lugo and his wife went to dwell at 
Tenerife, Donna Beatriz received letters from 
fome of her vaffals in Gomera, accufing Hernand 
Munos, whom fhe had left to govern the ifland 
of a defign of rebelling againft her, and deliver- 
ing the ifland to Sancho Herrera, her firít huf- 
band’s brother, and Lord of Lancerota and Fu- 
ertaventura, with whom fhe had fome difputes 
concerning the inheritance of the iflands of Go- 
mera and Hierro. On the receipt of thefe let- 
ters fhe embarked privately, with thirty men, 
and landed in Gomera; with thefe fhe entered 
- the tower, and fent for Hernand Munos. When 
he came, fhe commanded her people to feize 
his fword,. and charged him with treafon; which 
accufation confounded him greatly: but being 
confcious of his innocence, and under no obliga- 
tions to her, he ftrenuoufly denied the charge, 
afferting that he was no traitor. Enraged by 
her fufpicions and the firmnefs of his anfwer, fhe 
_ ordered her men to hang him in the fquare of the 
tower, without making any farther enquiry into 
the matter; and then returned to Tenerife, 
leaving orders for his interment near the grave’ 
of her firft hufband. The widow of the déceaf- 
ed Munos went immediately to Spain, to make: 
complaint’ againft Donna Beatriz Bobadilla, for 
the murder of her hufband'‘and the many abufes: 
and acts of injuftice fhe had committed in the 
ifland: in confequence of which fhe was order 
ed to-repair to court, to anfwer to the complaints: 
and charges brought againft her, She, confiding 
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in her intereft there, and defiring to fee her na- 
tive country, willingly obeyed the fummons, 
although her hufband, Alonzo de Lugo, ufed 
all his endeavours to difluade her from going to. 
Spain. 

WueEN fhe arrived there, fhe was received 
with much fhew of efteem and friendfhip by the 
Queen Ifabella, who was then at Medina del 
Campo: however, foon after Donna Beatriz was, 
one morning found dead in her bed; but to what. 
caufe the fuddenneís of her death was. owing,. 
no one pretended to know. The Queen caufed 
her to be interred with great pomp. She lefta. — 
fon with Alonza de Lugo, named Guilien Per- 
aza, whom fhe had. by her firft hufband, Her- 
nand Peraza: he was.heir to the iflands Hierro 
and Gomera, and ftiled Conde de la Gomera, 
being the firft perfon who had the title of Count: 
in the Canary Iflands. When this. youth at- 
tained the age of fourteen years, he applied to. — 
his father-in-law to put him in pofleflion of the. — 
government of his two iflands; but was put off. — 
from time to time with frivolous excufes and pre-. _ 
tences that he was too young to govern them. — 
Being at length tired with repeated applications. — 
to no purpefe, he became very uneafy, made 
complaint privately to fome of his intimates, — 
one of whom. was Alonzo del Campo, a man. 3 
of great refolution, who, correfponding with. 
fome others, fecretly prepared a bark, and then. 
went with Guillen Peraza to Alonzo de Lugo, 
and in a formal manner demanded the furrender 
of the government of the two iflands into the 
hands of Guillen Peraza, to whom of. right it. . 
belonged. Alonzo de Lugo anfwered, that he © 
would,. in a proper time, quit the adminiftration. — 

of © 
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of them in his favour, but could not think of 
doing it till fuch time as Guillen Peraza might 
be better qualified, by age and experience, to. 
manage fuch important bufinefs as the govern- 
ment of his-eftates. “This anfwer being no way 
fatisfaCtory to Guillen or the confpirators, after 
confiderable altercation, Alonzo del Campo rofe 
up and told him, that they had prepared a bark 
to carry him out of the ifland, into which he 
muft immediately go without refiftance, other-: 
wife it fhould coft him his life. The Governor 
knowing he had no force at hand:to oppofe the 
confpirators, who were numerous and refolute,. 
and that the Spaniards and Gomerans bore him 
an.inveterate hatred, on account af his.counte+ 
nancing his wife Donna Beatriz Bobadilla in the 
cruelty and injuftice fhe exercifed in Gomera 3 
on thefe confiderations he acquiefced,; and em- 
barked, without making any refiftance. As foon. 
as he was on board, the bark failed for Tenerife: 
Thus Alonzo de Lugo loft the government of: 
the iflands of Hierro and Gomera, which were: 
afterwards. ruled by Guillen Peraza, their lawful. 
matter, to the general fatisfaCtion of all the in-- 
habitants. 


AN 
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ENQUER Y 


CONCERNING THE 


— ORIGEN of the NATIVES 


NETA 


CANARY ISLANDS. 


-L IN Y fays, “There are no inhabitants: 


“in the Fortunate Hlands.””  Alnd'in-ano= 


ther place he fays, “* In Canaria are vef= 
€“: tiges of buildings, which teftify that it was 


** formerly inhabited.” 
Prurarcn’s Fortunate Iflands were alfo 
peopled, according to his: account of them+ for 


he fays in one place, ‘* The foil is fo abundant= 


** ly fruitful, that it produces {pontaneoufly 
“* plants and fruits, for ufe and delicacy, fuffi- 
“* cient to anfwer the wants and delight the pa- 


** lates of the inhabitants,” Defcribing the 


temperature of the climate, he fays, “ It is 
** firmly believed even by the barbarous natives 
** themfelves, that this is the feat of the Blef- 
“5 fed.” 


Ir thefe iflands were formerly inhabited, what 


became of the natives afterwards? for Madeira. 
and Porto Santo, when difcovered by the Portu- 
gueze,. 


A NAS 
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gueze, were utterly deftitute of inhabitants. It 
muft have been owing to fome uncommon event, 
that all thefe people abandoned their native 
country, without fo much as leaving a fingle fa- 
mily behind. But if they perifhed in the iflands, 
it is {till more extraordinary ; for we never heard 
of the whole inhabitants of any country being de- 
- ftroyed without exception, by war, famine, pef- 
tilence, or any other calamity. If I'may be al- 
lowed to guefs at the caufe of this depopulation,. 
we muft obferve that almoft two thirds of each 
of the Canary Iflands are now covered with cal- 
cined rocks, pumice-ftones, and black duft or 
afhes, which have formerly been thrown out 
from volcanos, thé remains of which are ftill to. 
be feen in every one of thofe iflands. 

T do not think it improbable, that many of 
the natives might have been deltroyed by thofe: 
violent eruptions ; and that the remainder being. 
terrified, abandoned their country, and went in. 
queft of new habitations: but where they went, 
is a queftion not eafily folved; though fome 
writers aflert, that they pafled over to America: 
but this is mere conjeéture. 

From two pafflages in the Nubian Geographer, 
it would feem that there were inhabitants in the 
Canary Iflands, Madeira, or Porto Santo, fome, 
time after the conqueft of Spain by the Moors,. 
and before. the. Spaniards expelled: the Moors 
from Lifbon in 1147. Of this.the reader, may; 
judge for himfelf, as I fhall:here tranfcribe thofe 
paflages. 

Part I. Of the Third Climate. ‘* In- this 
“ fea is alfo the ifland of two brothers, magi-: 
és cians; the one of which is called Sciarraham)' 
“ and the other Sciaram. | 

“Tula. 
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‘* ‘THis port is oppofite to Afafi *, and is at: 
e“ fo fmall a. diftance. from, it, that, when the 
“* air on the fea is clear and free from clouds, 
* you can difcern Ímoke on the continent. 
e“ There is alfo in this fea an ifland of fheep,. 
<* which is large and covered with a dark cloud +; 
<* in which. ifland are innumerable fheep, but 
‘* fmall, and their fleth extremely bitter to the 
eS tafte, and unfit for food; and this likewife. 
‘¢ appears from the relation of the Almaghru- 
“£- rin (Wanderers).”? 

Parr I. Of the Fourth. Climate. « Op-. 
“* pofite to Lifbon (which is fituated on the. 
“* coaft of the Dark,Sea), on the South: bank of. 
*¢ the river is the caftle of. Almaaden (of trea- 
<“ fure), fo called from gold which. is thrown: 
** out after a ftorm at fea. From Lifbon went: 
“out Almaghrurin (the Wanderers), who at- 
“* tempted the. Dark Sea, to make difcoveries ;. 
** and from them a.path in the town, not far. 
“* from the lake, takes its name, which it will. 
“6 retain to lateft ages.. 


* That this is Azaffi in Barbary is beyond all doubt, , 
as may be leen by what he fays thereof in the defcrip - 
tion of the kingdom of Morocco: although Porto- 
Santo is not fo near the continent as he reprefents it ;. 
yet it is exaétly, as he fays, fronting Afafi; or oppo-- 
fite to it. 

+ This-anfwers exactly to the gloom or cloud that: 
furrounded: Madeira, when difcovered by the Portu-- 
gueze, and which made them afraid to venture near it. . 
‘The iflands Tenerife, Palma, and Madeira appear at 
a. diftance (when the trade-wind blows) like. thick 
dark clouds, Madeira was full of woods when dif-. 
covered, which no doubt attrafted the vapours, and. 
made it appear more gloomy. 


<6 AND» 


e 
m 
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** AND thisis their hiflory. Eight men, who 
were coufins, having built a merchant fhip, 
and provided it with water and neceffary. pro- 
vifions for feveral months, began their voy- 
age as foon as the eaft wind began to blow: 
and when they had failed almoft eleven days, 
with a fair wind, they came at laft to a cer- 
tain fea, whofe thick waters had a difagree- 
able fmell, where there were many rocks and - 
a dufky light: wherefore, being’ afraid of 


certain fhipwreck, they altered their courfe, 


and failing twelve days to the fouth, they 
landed upon an ifland of fheep, or cattle, 
where innumerable flocks ftrayed without a 
fhepherd or guide. Here they founda foun- 
tain of running water, which was overfhadow- 
ed by a wild fig-tree. And having caught fome 
fheep, or cattle, they killed them; but per- 
ceiving their fieín tu bitter that it could not 
be eaten, they only took their fkins. After 
this, failing alfo twelve days at the fouth, 
they defcried at a diftance a certain ifland, 
and feeing habitations and cultivated lands, 
they failed near to it, to make farther difco- 
veries. But not long after, they were fur- 
rounded with boats, taken prifoners, and con- 
ducted, together with their fhip, to a certain 
town fituated on the fea-coaft ; where, when 
they arrived, they law reddifh men, with thin 
and long hair, and tall in ftature ; the women 
were alío furprizingly beautiful. They were 
kept there for three days, in a certain houfe ;- 
but on the fourth day a man came to them, | 
and afked them,in Arabic, concerning their con- 
dition, for what they came, and to whom they 
belonged? When they had told him all their 

€ ftory, 
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ftory, he promifed happy things to them, and 
at the fame time told them he was the King’s 
interpreter. Wherefore, the next day, being 
brought to the King, and interrogated by him 


* about the fame things which the interpreter 


had afked, they told the King the fame ftory 
which they had told the interpreter the day 


' before; that they had ventured to fea to dif- 


cover whatever was remarkable or wonderful 
in it, and to penetrate to its utmoft bounds. 
The King hearing thefe things, laughed, and 
faid to the interpreter, Tell thefe men, that 
my father commanded fome of his fubjeéts to 
fail this fea; and they failed by its: breadth a 
whole month, fo that the light failed them 
altogether, and fo their voyage was vain and 


' ufelefs. Moreover, the King commanded the 


interpreter to promife good things in his name 
to thefe people, and fo bid them put their 
confidence in him. ‘They were then con- 
duéted back to the place of their confine-. 
ment, and detained there till the weft wind: 
began to blow. ‘Then being put into a boat, 
with their eyes bound, they were fent to fea; 


- where, according to their relation, they re- 


mained three days and nights: at length they 
arrived at the continent, where they were put 
on fhore, with their hands tied behind their 
backs, and thus left to fhift for themfelves. 
In this condition they lay till day-break, dur- 
ing which time they fuffered the greateit un- 
eafinefs from being bound fo tight. But at 
length hearing a noife of human voices, they 
altogether called aloud for help; when fome 
people approaching, and feeing them in this 
miferable condition, enquired of them the 

y 5 CAU; 
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** caufe; thefe people (who were. barbarians) 
‘* afked them if they knew how far they were 
“* from their own country? To which they re- 
“* plied, they could not tell. Upon this they 
** were told that it was two months travel. The 
‘* commander of thefe unfortunate men hear- 
‘* ing this, burít out into. this exclamation, Va 
£ Ashi! i.e. Alas! what we fuffer! and the 
‘* place has ever fince been called Asfi. It is a 
“* harbour in the weftermoft part of the coaft, 
“* of which we have already made mention.” 

As the Nubian Geographer had not the above 
mentioned account from the adventurers them- 
lelves, we may reafonably conclude that we have 
not the relation of the voyage exaétly as it was 
performed : but if there is any truth in it at all, 
the ifland where the voyagers were blind-folded, 
and from thence fent to Azaffi, can be no other 
than one of the Canary Iflands, Madeira, or 
Porto Sante, all which lie within three days fail ' 
of Azafhi. 

Or all thofe iflands, Fuertaventura bids faireft 
for the ifland of the two brothers, magicians, 
becaufe in clear weather it may be perceived from 
the continent of that part of Africa fituated to 
the fouth-weít of Azaffi. | 

Now as Azafh was at that time the remoteft 
fea-port town to the fouth-weft, it is probable 
that the natives of the continent oppofite to Fu- 
ertaventura, coming to Azaffi to trade, might 
inform the inhabitants of that town, that from 
their coaft they always, in clear weather, ob- 
ferved añ ifland. ‘This will account for our au- 
thor’s faying, ** This port looks towards Azafh, 
““ and is at fo fmall a diftance from it, that, 
“* when the air on the fea is clear and free from 

** clouds, 


e 
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** clouds, you cam difeern fmoke on the conti- 
S:nent: 

I hall now proceed: to give fome account of 
the original of thofe people defcribed in the fore- 
going Hiftory of the Difcovery and Conqueít of 
the Canary Iflands. The author of that Hiftory 
has written no lefs than three folio pages to:con- 
fute an-opinion, held by fome, that the natives 


of the Canaries were the defcendants of the ten: 


tribes of Jírael that were carried: into: captivity 


by the Affyrians. 


His own opinion is, that they came from: 
Mauritania; and this he founds on the refem-= 
blance of names of places in Africa and in the 
iflands; for fays he, “ Telde, which is the name: 
“* of the oldeít habitation in Canaria, Orotava,. 


and Tegefte, are all names which we find 


“ Atlas. It is to be fuppofed that Canaria, 


** efteemed in Barbary; for the natives of thofe 
“* iflands named milk Aho, and barley Temafen, 


€£ which are the names that are given to thofe: 
** things in the language of the Alarbes of. Bar- - 


** bary.”” He adds, that 


“* AMONG the books of a library that was in. 


“* the cathedral of St. Anna, in:Canaria, there 
“* was one, fo much disfigured and. torn that it 
“£ wanted both the beginning and. the end ; it 


“* that when. Africa. was a Roman province, the 


“* natives of Mauritania, rebelled, and killed: 


“* their Prefidents and Governors; upon which 
** the fenate, refolving to punifh and make a fe- 


* vere. example of the rebels, fent a powerful: 


** army 


given to places in Mauritania and in Mount: 


Fuertaventura, and. Lancerota. were peopled. 
** by the Alarbes, who are the nation moft 


treated of the Romans, and gave an account, 
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army into Mauritania, which -vanquifhed and 
reduced them again to obedience: foon after, 
the ringleaders of the rebellion were put to 
death, and the tongues of the common fort, 
** and of their wives and children, were cut out, 
** and then they were all. put on board veflels, 
** with fome grain and cattle, and tranfported to 
** the Canary Iflands *.>” 

WHETHER the Canarians were exiles from 
Africa, or not, I hall not pretend to determine; 
but am perfuaded they came originally from 
thence. This may eafily be proved from the 
-fimilitude of .cuftoms -and language in South 
Barbary, to thofe of the natives of all the Ca- 
nary Iflands, excepting Tenerife +. 

For inftance, the Libyans f, before they gave 
their daughters in marriage, kept ‘them apart 
fome time, and fed them with milk till they 
became, very fat. When any of them were 
wounded, they poured hot butter into the wound. 
And their principal .dith, called Coufcouffou, 
was much the fame with the Goffie of the Ca- 
narians, 


* One Thomas Nicols, who lived feven years in 
the Canary Iflands, and wrote a hiftory of them, 
fays, that the beft account he could get of the origin - 
of the natives, was that they were exiles from Africa, 
banifhed thence by the Romans, who cut out their 
tongues for blafpheming their Gods. 

+ The language in Tenerife, at the time of the 
conqueft, had no affinity to thofe {poken in the reft 
of the iflands: by the annexed fpecimen it feems to 
have fome refemblance of the Peruvian or fome other 
of the American tongues. 


T See the Defcription of Africa, 
Bur 
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Bur the greateft proof lies in the fimilitude 
between the Canarian and Libyan languages, as 
may be obferved in the following colle@tion of 
words gathered out of the Hiftory of the Dif- 
covery and Conqueft, My author is miftaken 
when he fays, the languages of the iflands re- 
fembled the language fpoken by the Alarbes or 
Arabs of Barbary; for the two words he men- 
tions are not Arabic, but Shillha, the language 
now fpoken in the mountains in the kingdoms 
of Morocco, Suz; and other parts of South 
Barbary. Although the number of the words 
in the fpecimen of the languages of ‘the iflands, 
exclufive of that of Tenerife, amount to more 
than eighty, yet there are not above twenty of 
them which I can rightly deduce from the Shill- 
ha: which may caufe an objection to what I 
aflert concerning the original of the Canarians ; 
but it muft be confidered, that fome of the dia- 
le€ts of the Libyan tongue are as much different 
from one another, as the Canarian is from the 
Shillha ; yet they are all branches of one origi- 
nal Janguage, as I fhall fhew hereafter,-in the 
defcription of Africa. 

Ir is evident that the Libyans did not come 
to the Canary Iflands till after Pliny had wrote 
his Natural Hiftory; for he tells us that thofe 
iflands were then uninhabited ; and it is as clear 
it muít have been before the conqueft of Barbary 
by the Arabs, otherwife we fhould have found 
fome of the ceremonies of the Mahomedan re- 
ligion* among the Canarians. 

lr is even not improbable that the Libyans 
who firft fettled in the iflands, fled thither to 


* All the Libyans profeís Mahomedanifm.. 
avoid 
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avoid falling into the hands of the viétorious 
Arabs. | 

THe natives of the Canary Iflands, at the 
time of the conqueft, knew not the ufe of boats, 
-confequently the inhabitants of one ifland could 
not have any intercourf€ with thofe of another; 
yet, fays my author, the languages of all of 
them, except that of Tenerife, though very 
different, had fome affinity to each other, 
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Tue above fpecimen of the feveral languages 
ef the Canarian Iflands is written according to 
the Spanifh orthography; and it muft be obierv- 
ed that Gua, Gue, muft in Englifh be pronounc- 
ed Wa, We; Ch, asin the word Cherry, &c. the 
Spanifh J is founded gutturally. Our Spanifh 
author has given the terminations of his language 
to the above Canarian words; for a Spaniard 
cannot pronounce a word without terminating it - 
with a vowel, except thofe words which end in 
d,n,r,.s, z, 1, x, y... The Canarian plurals, as 
well as the Libyan, end in n, but our author has 
changed them ; for inftance, for Carian, Bafkets, 
he has given us Carianas, Becaufe the Spanifh 
plurals never terminate in n. 

As our author had thofe Canarian words from 
the defcendants of the natives, who in his tine 
fpoke nothing but Spanifh, and had no know- 
ledge of the language of their anceftors but by 
tradition; therefore we may fuppofe that thofe 
words are greatly altered: yet if we cut off the 
Spanifh terminaticns, and change Gua and Gue 
into Wa, We, we fhall find the affinity of the 
Canarian tongue to the Libyan, as near as we' 
could well expe&, even fuppofing the Libyans 
and Canarians to have been originally the fame 
people. For inftance ; according to the Englifh 
pronunciation, Y iguida y iguan (i. e. it will 
fall), muft be pronounced thus, Y iwid y iwan: 
and fuppofing that the words are tran{pofed from 
their orginal or real difpofition, and that they 
were placed thus, Y ¡wan y iwid, we fhould find 
in them a great likenefs to the Libyan words of 
the fame meaning, viz. Y want y dir. , How- 
ever, of this the reader will judge for himfelf, 

I haye 
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I have here given the Canarian vocabulary exe 
actly as it is in the Spanifh manufcript.. 


Tenerifean Dialeg: 


Veneímer 


Achineche - The name of the ifland: 
Vincheni . The Natives. 
Guihon Ships. | 

- Arguihon * Behold Ships, or Ships aps" 

ear. 
Quebechi The Royal Dignity. 
Ahico + A Cloak or Garment. 
Anepa A Scepter or Spear. 
NEA oan Suftatner of Heaven and 
Achaman Earth, 
A a The Great, Sublime, and: 
Aguayarerar Suftainer of all. 
Guarirari God, or He who holds the- 
y World. | 
Atguaychafunatuman He who holdsthe Heaven; 
Achicuca A Son. . 
Zucafa A Daughter. 
‘Tavonas Knives made of fharp ftones. 
Menfey + A King, 
Achemenfey Nobles or Gentlemen. 
Cilhifiquico Efquires or Yeomen. 
Achicarnay. Peafants or Servants. 
Quebehiera Your Highnefs; for fo they 
{tiled the King. 

Ahorer Barley-meal, roafted. 
Taro — Barley. 
Cancha Little Dogs. 
Ara _ A Goat. 
Ana: _ A Sheep. 
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Venefmer The Month of Auguft, 
Hacichei Peas, Beans, or Tares. 

_ Ahof Miku ite 
Oche Butter. 
Yoja Mocanes, or Elder-berries. 
Chacerquen Honey, or Melaffes made 

| of mocanes. | 

Triguen $ Wheat. 
Coran A Man. 
Chamato A Woman. 

_ Atuman | Heaven. 

. Tagaror - - The Place of Judgment 

or Juítice. 


Tue firft word marked * in the Tenerifean 
diale& refembles the name of a port on the coaft 
of Africa, called Arguin, formerly much fre- 
quented by fhipping. The fecond +, Tahayck, 
which in Shillha fignifies a Garment. The 
third {, Menfa, which in the language of the 
Bambara, or Mandingo Blacks, dignifies a King, 
The fourth $, Trigo, which in Spanifh fignifies 
Wheat. | 


END or rue FIRST VOLUME, 
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